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A mist was driving down the British Channel, 
The day was just begun 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon 
And the white sails of ships; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe and Dover, 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding 0 er, 
When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 


And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citidel ; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was well. 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure 
Awaken with its call! 


No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 
Be seen upon his post! 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In somber harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall has scaled. 


He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar; 
Ah! what a blow! that made all England tremble, 
And groan from shore to shore. 
Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated, 
That a great man was dead. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


One of the most gifted and influential wo- 
men in England said lately, in my hearing, that 
she wished she were three years old, for then 
she might reasonably hope to vote before she 
died. Being married, she cannot vote, even 
at municipal elections, under the present 
English law, and she looks forward to any 
final triumph only after years of labor. This 
seems a state of mind very natural in a coun- 
try so mnch less impulsive, and so much more 
stable than ourown. At any rate, the longer 
I staid there the more I found myself dispos- 
ed to accept this long-range view of the situa- 
tion. We are apt, iri America, to suppose 
England nearer to Woman Suffrage than we 
are. But I suspect the fact to be the other 
Way, 

The most formidable obstacle to a reform is 
not the prejudice first encountered. That can 
Often be conquered by a bold attack, before 


ous obstacle is the undertow that carries you 
back, even when the tidé is coming in; the 
opposition that comes out at the last moment, 
among those who have only just waked up to 
the fact that you are in earnest. 

Now the first success of the Movement in 
England, was,the result ofa surprise, as it 
seems tome. It was carried through Parlia- 
ment before conservative people had got their 
eyes open. Once done, it will not be undone; 
but it is hardly possible to effect a second sur- 
prise on the same spot. The easier the first 
victory the harder the second, because the 
enemy has found out the danger. * 

It did not seem to be denied in England that 
municipal suffrage had worked well enough, 
so far as it had been extended to women. 
It was admitted that they were faithful to 
their duties as voters, and that no scandal 
had followed. If one-half the experiment 
were thus tried in America, the other half 
would be very likely to follow; but then, 
American legislation accepts the logical re- 
sults of a principle more readily than English 
legislation, which does not, indeed, claim to be 
based on any principles at all, but on prece- 
dents and traditions. If Congress gives a 
half-loaf, the other half will come soon; but 
Parliament may take a century before bestow- 
ing the other mouthful. 

Again, in England the thing can only be 
done, once for all, by national legislation. 
With us the experiment is already being tried 
in two Territories, and is likely to be tried in 
several States of the Union, long before the 
general government adopts it. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that English legislation will 
be more cautious, as being more nearly final. 

As a matter of fact, a little ground has been 
lost in Parliament during the last year. The 
House of Commons, it must be remembered, 
has a much smaller percentage of attendance 
than our houses of Congress, and yet any im- 
portant vote may bring in all the absentees. 
Out of more than six hundred members, the 
number actually voting for Woman Suffrage, 
was this year only 143, as against 151 last 
year. Had this falling off been due to the ac- 
cidental absence of friends,. it would have 
been less important. But when four of the 
last year’s minority actually spoke and voted 
against the measure this year, the change was 
more serious. What caused it? 

The causes named to me by one of the 
very ablest of our friends in the House of 
Commons, were three. 

First, the undertow of which I have already 
spoken—the increased caution, which springs 
up as a measure comes nearer to final success. 

Second, the general apathy or opposition of 
women—far greater than among us, in pro- 
portion as Englishwomen are less well*edu- 
cated, more conventional, and think less for 
themselves. “About one-quarter of the 
House of Commons may be favorable to this 
change,’ said my informant, “but nobody will 
pretend that anything like one-quarter of the 
women of England desire it. One or two of 
those who have changed their votes and gone 
against us, have avowedly done so to please 
their wives. I hardly know a member who is 
unwillingly urged by his wife into voting for 
her enfranchisement; but I know several on 
our side who are constantly held back by 
their wives. A reform must move slowly 
when it has first to convince those whom it 
aims to benefit.’’ 

This is the second ebstacle; the third being 
—as I was assured and saw for myself—the 
exaggerated reports from America in regard to 
marriage, divorce, and free-love. 

This is the staple argument of the opposi- 
tion newspapers in England; that in the 
United States, whence these views are sup- 
posed to be imported, they are already proving 
destructive to the marriage tie. One of our 
best friends in Parliament, asked me, if “free- 
love opinions” were not the general rule in the 
Woman Suffrage party of the United States— 
and he named Wendell Phillips and Horace 
Greeley as examples of such opinions! 

If the Woman Suffrage partisans in Eng- 
land are thus misinformed, what must the 
other side think? I found it almost impossi- 
ble to convince anybody that the nomination 
of Mrs. Woodhull for the Presidency was not 
the deliberate and formal action of the Amer- 
ican Suffrage advocates, as a body. 

These are the prominent obstacles in Eng- 
land. It is safe to say, on the other side, that 
the agitation is constantly extending—that it 
seemed to me more generally favored by the 
literary and scientific men whom I met, than 
among the same class in America; and that it 
counts apparently a larger following among 
the dissenting clergy. One of its leading ad- 
vocates in Scotland told me that they had 
there very little theological prejudice to meet, 
and that most of their local committees in- 
cluded Presbyterian clergymen. 

This is an advantage—but, on the other 





<onservatism is fairly awake. The more seri- 


hand, it is certain that the intellectual equali- 


ty of the sexes is much farther from being rec- 
ognized in England than in America—thanks 
mainly to our common school system—and 
thus the real victory is farther from being 
gained. Everything that I sawin England 
indicated my previous confidence in the good 
sense and sound judgment of the English cor- 
respondent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Miss 
Beedy, and I agree with her, that we are 
“much farther on in America,’ T. W. H. 





LETTER FROM S8T. LOUIS. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Cities, like men and 
women, are substantially alike. The same 
dreary lines of houses, the same dusty streets 
and unbearable odors, the same endless, rest 
less ebb and flow of humanity, the same si- 
lent, uncomplaining but pitiful brute world, 
and the same disheartening) social inequal- 
ities, crystalized into facts so hard and unyield- 
ing as to stagger one’s belief jin the final tri- 
umph of justice! All alike—alike also, doubt- 
less, in other and more cheerfal aspects. 

On the other hand, cities, like men and 
women, differ. They have infividual as well 
as generic characteristics. The climate of St. 
Louis is not like that of Boston, for instance. 
I have a realizing sense of thé difference be- 
tween the two on this intoletable July day. 
True, July days are sometimes intolerable in 
Boston, yet Boston has her “sea turns,” 
which produce changes decidedly rich, and to 
which St. Louis is a stranger. Said one who 
lives here and knows, “Within ninety or a 
hundred miles of St. Louis, you strike a per- 
ceptibly different atmosphere, which difference 
increases from hotter to hottest with every 
mile’s approach to our city. Here degrees of 
comparison are lost. Grammar fails in a 
July day or night—for the nights bring no re- 
lief. They are, in fact, more unbearable than 
the days.” Such, however, I must admit, was 
the testimony of a down-town man, one who 
suffers and grows weak in the vicinity of 
Fourth Street and Washington Avenue. Oth- 
ers, more fortunately situated where there is 
elbow and breathing room, profess to find the 
hot weather here much like hot weather every- 
where else; “‘still, it is a hot place,” even they 

always conclude, and I believe them. 

Of elbow and breathing room there is a suf- 
ficiency in the vicinity of St. Louis. The 
magnificent country stretches  invitingly 
around on all sides. I rode out to Shaw’s 
Gardens this morning, about three miles from 
the heart of the city, They originally belong- 
ed to the gentleman whose name they bear, 
but are now the property of the city, to which 
he munificently donated them. The ends of 
the earth are here brought together. All the 
continents, and all degrees of latitude are rep- 
resented in one way or another, in tree or 
plant; and, as almost everything in the gardens 
is labeled, one’s stock of knowledge, as well as 
of pleasure, may be easily enhanced by a visit 
to them. They occupy several acres, are free 
to all, and are kept in perfect order by their 
generous donor. 

St. Louis is built upon rolling prairie 
ground, which offers at the same time unusu- 
al advantages for drainage, and wonderfully 
beautiful, airy, and commanding sites for resi- 
dences. Compton Hill, an eminence so nam- 
ed, might, I should think, afford compensation 
for even a St. Louis sumnier. Indeed, save in 
the very heart of the city, where business is 
done, St. Louis abounds in breathing-places. 
Coming upon these, out of the more densely 
populated districts, one cannot help deploring 
the exigencies of a civilization that make it 
seem worth men’s while to forego God’s pure 
untainted air, and the restful companionship 
of nature, for life imbedded in brick and stone 
and hoping that, in the “new near day,” with 
a change of ends will come a change of means, 
and so, changes for which the whole creation 
of God travail now; changes that shall let sun- 
light and health into all the dismal, cramped 
alleys of our social and individual life. 

Of course every one knows, by hearsay, at 
least, of the St. Louis beer gardens. They are 
decidedly a peculiar institution. Nowhere else, 
I believe, in this country, do they rule and 
reign as here. Public opinion consents to them 
and every year, I am told, they are more and 
more patronized by Americans. 

Sunday afternoon and evening is the gala- 
time of the week. Street cars are crowd- 
ed with men, women, children, and babies on 
their way to and from these places of resort. 
Expunge the beer- guzzling and I can imagine 
nothing better for the class of people that 
most largely visit them. And, inasmuch as 
the beer-guzzling would undoubtedly go on, 
even if these people remained in the city, I 
must conclude that the beer garden benefits 
more than it injures. For here the weary la- 
borer of the hot and crowded city—both men 
and women—may find, in agreeable change, 
in music and social intercourse, the rest that 





we all need. Habitual frequenters of these 





gardens are unquestionably pretty thoroughly 
soaked as to their mortal part, but souls will 
live through'a great deal, and the soul of the 
human beer barrel responds to the touch of 
music. The band plays to no unappreciative 
audience, as one can both see and feel by 
glancing at the faces around him. Unmistak- 
ably, music forms no small part of the pleas- 
ure of the beer garden. Families sit together, 
eat “pretsel,” bread and cheese, and from oldest 
to youngest drink beer, which is conveyed to 
the multitude by messengers of unequalled 
deftness and mercury-like celerity. The ut- 
most good order prevails, and the general 
sphere of hearty enjoyment would, I fancy, 
communicate itself to the most determined 
opponent of the institution. For my own 
part, although I do not advocate beer drink- 
ing, and deplore its excessive use, I found in 
my oue visit to Schneider’s, confirmation of 
the fact that many men have many minds. 
and of the truth deducible therefrom, that no 
one mind can decide what is either good or 
true for another. Out of the Divine, truth 
and good are relative, and humanity ig all in- 
clusive. As it grows ever toward the stature 
of the perfect man, it utilizes the seeming, 
and eliminates the real, evils that hinder its 
progress. 

The Woman Movement has not sensibly mod- 
ified the social atmogphere of St. Louis. It is 
not a topic of conversation, in what calls itself 
good society here, soI have been told. My 
own stay and acquaintance in the city are 
both too limited to allow me to speak from 
personal knowledge. I have seen the editor 
of the St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, and learn- 
ed somewhat from her, She was not in her 
office when I called, so I sat down in her chair 
and awaited her arrival. Presently I heard a 
quick, decisive step, and, a moment after. was 
confronted by a slight girl of twenty odd sum- 
mers, who paused upon the threshold, perfect- 
ly self-contained, with a questioning look in 
her expressive blue eyes. “Good morning,’ 
she said, ina cheerful business voice, that at 
once summoned me to an introduction of my- 
self. Evidently, sympathetic calls from wo- 
men are rare in her experience. When she 
learned that sympathy, pure and undefiled, 
was my sole motive in seeking her, she gave 
me a cordial welcome, aud we spent two 
hours very pleasantly together. She is a Yan- 
kee girl, as one who knuws the genus would 
at once perceive. She bought the magazine a 
year ago, and conducts it—‘Just because I 
want to,’’ she replied, in answer to my ques- 
tion. “I don’t know what I shall do with it 
yet, but I wanted employment, and this suits 
me. I intend to make it a success.’’ She un- 
dertook to maintain that her mind was not 
made up on the suffrage question, but failed, 

“You may talk in that way in St. Louis, if 
you like,” I said, ‘‘but I know better. Ifyou 
don’t feel perfectly competent to do your own 
voting, 1 have never met a woman who does; 
and what you are competent to do yourself, 
you don’t trouble others to do for you.” 

She laughed, but did not deny. The mag- 
azine is far from suiting the little lady as it is, 
but she hopes to improve it, and, by it, the 
morals of society in St. Louis. 

But enough for this time. St. Louis is a 
good missionary field. Conservatism is more 
hide-bound here than in some other places, but 
the prevailing atmosphere is large, liberal and 
progressive. It confidently expects to become 
the capital of the United States, and to super- 
sede Boston as the hub of the universe. Suc- 
cess to its ambition! LyDIA FULLER. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A Buffalo woman has raised $2500 worth of 
strawberries, this year, from two acres of 
ground. 

Twenty thousand women keep body and soul 
together in Switzerland by their skill at the 
finer work of watch-making. 

Mrs. Dr. Tarr takes the place of her hus- 
band, recently deceased, as editor of the Dent- 
on (Md.) Journal. 

A Tennessee girl broke an arm on the eve 
of her wedding day, but pluckily went through 
the ceremony with her arm in a sling, at the 
appointed hour. 

Mrs. Somerville, the well-known authoress 
of the “Connection of the Physical Sciences.” 
now in her ninety-second year, was present 
and saw the late eruption of Vesuvius. 

During the illness of the editor of the Albu- 
querque (New Mexico) Review, his wife, 
Leonora McGuinness, set the type, did the 
press work, got out every issue of the paper 
in good shape, and attended to her baby. 

A California paper reports that a hotel 
chamber-maid laid aside her broom a few days 
ago, and on calling for a settlement, told her 
employer she had been dabbling in stocks for 
a year or more, and had something more than 
$200,000 as the result. 











— 

Miss Foley, an American sculptor at Rome 
has been about the most successful artist in 
the Holy City, during the past season. Most 
of her work has gone to England. 

A woman at Danville, N. H., having been 
notified by the highway surveyor to appear 
and work out her tax of four cents, made her 
appearance at the appointed time, armed with 
a hoe, and toiled vigorously till her tax was 
canceled—about fifteen minutes. 

A gentleman, recently married in Chicago, 
presented his bride at the wedding with the 
original transcript of one of the first dispatches 
ever sent over the first telegraph line, from 
Baltimore to Washington. It was the an- 
nouncement to the lady’s grandmother of her 
birth, and read, “Only.a girl.” 

By anew law, married women in Pennsyl- 
vania may purchase sewing-machines without 
the consent of their husbands, and the con- 
tract will be binding. That is, we suppose, 
they may purchase the machine if they have 
sufficient money and security of their own. 
And truly, this is freedom, this is progress! 


The annual commencement of Wesleyan 
Female College, Wilmington, took place on 
June 20, Nine young ladies were graduated, 
among whom only Miss Pickles, Miss Hunt- 
zinger, and Miss Housten took the full col- 
legiate course. The Baccalaureate, by Pres- 
ident Wilson, was a frank and honest produc- 
tion, and very much in keeping with the cir- 
cumstances, The degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred in course upon Miss Walters, of Media, 
and Miss Galliner, of Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Board of Education have 
lately had under consideration a motion to 
strike out from their by-laws the rule that, 
“no female teacher shall be elected to the po- 
sition of principal to a male grammar school.” 
It was argued that a woman who had the ° 
learning, strength and capacity to teach, is as 
capable of filling this position as a man, and 
that this is proved by the fact that they do fill 
satisfactorily most, if not all the subordinate 
places as teachers and assistant teachers, 


During his short stay in Paris the Prince of 
Wales took occasion to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Johnston, of Baltimore, formerly Miss Harriet 
Lane, who was staying for some weeks at, the 
Hotel Westminster in that city. The compli- 
ment was not only consistent with a truly 
royal courtesy, but was merited by the recip- 
ient, whose claim upon the recognition of the 
representative of the British throne was well 
established during the years that she presided 
over the White House, and at the residence of 
the American Minister in London. As niece 
of the bachelor President, she did the honors 
of the White House with a delicate courtesy 
and a gentle dignity that gained the respect as 
well as the admiration of state visitors from 
abroad, equally with that of the people. It 
was a true Republican Court that Miss Lane 
established, over which she ruled without 
pretensious display or foolish extravagance, 
but with an elegant grace that gave an easy 
supremacy. It was she who welcomed and 
entertained the Prince of Wales on his visit 
to America, and we can easily believe that the 
return call of the traveling Prince in Paris 
was prompted as much by inclination as by 
royal courtesy. 


The Royal Humane Society has just award- 
ed its medal, with suitable testimonials, to a 
young woman, named Annie Lord, the daugh- 
ter of a bathing attendant at Lynmouth, Dev- 
onshire, who, at the imminent risk of her own 
life, saved a young lady, named Fremlin from 
drowning. The circumstances, as elicited by 
the Committee of the Society, were briefly as 
follows :— 

On the 16th of August, Miss Fremlin, accom- 

ied by another lady, ber sister-in-law, went 

Into the sea to bathe. The sea was very 
at the time, as it was just after the turn of 
tide, and Miss Fremlin’s companion was struck 
by a wave and carried out of her depth. 

iss Fremlin immediately hastened to her 
pave ag was herself omens ont ey 
was in nent danger wo 
pedi eae seaeene Swank by the 
perilous nm was 
attendant, who shouted for pot Ag w 
Annie who was in a cottage near, hear- 
ing her mother’s cries for help, ran to res- 
cue of the two iadies. She undressed herself 
as she ran, di herself of e but 
her chemise, and bravely pl into the 
pe ap me menos x crowd of 
gathered on beach w ropes, etc. 
none were bold enough to swim out, This, 
however, Annie Lord did, and soon 
Miss Fremlin, who by this time had been car- 
ried some distance out, and was wee Ria 
less, although her companion, whom she had 
endeavored to save, had by this time struggled 
to shallower water. Grasping Miss Fremlin 
by her hair, Annie Lord supported her, and 
swam, pushing the drowning lady before her 
towards the shore, where they were met, and 
a rope having been thrown to nee oe 
both hauled ashore; but Miss 
quite insensible, and but for the heroic 
verance of the young woman, Annie 
must have inevitably been drowned. 
other lady, too, was happily saved. 
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A HOMESTEAD LAW FOR WOMEN. 


The Alta California says: 
A bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate, on the 4th ulto.,by Mr.fPomeroy to 
to white woman ed or single, 
residing in or any Territory, who is a 
citizen or applicant for citizenship, 160 acres 
of Federal land, if she dwells upon and culti- 
vates it for four or if she spends $200 in 
im it. We have been assured that the 
bill will pass, but we have our doubts on that 


t. 

If the measure were wise, it should be ex- 
tended to the whole Union, and not limited 
to nm and the Territories; but it is not 
wise. It would imply a gift of 160 acres of 
land to every married man, and to every sin- 
gle woman who lives four yearsyin Oregon 
and the Territories. There would be no ac- 
tual occupation ; a little improvement, declared 
to be worth $200, but really worth nothing, 
would be put on the land; the patents would 
issue and then be bought up by speculators. 
It is a false pretence to call this an extension 
of the honestead principle. The bill would 
not make any homesteads, and, if it should, 
would do no good. The law should not en- 
courage wives to separate from their hus- 
bands, or spinsters to live in solitary cabins, 
far from other houses; and yet, if any bome- 
steads were made under this bill, they could 
Only be those solitary wives or spinsters. The 
present law provides for all the contingencies 

ted to our present state of society. . 

e admit that the situation of poor women, 
dependent on their labor for support, is very 
unfortunate; and it is a matter of regret that 
there seems no practicable method in which 
the government can give them a share in the 
public land iv such a manner as to be of per- 
Manent benefit to them, without interfering 
with the.rights of others. This bill would be 
of no permanent or general benefit; it would 
plunder the government, and throw a large 
amount of land into the hands of speculaturs 
at little cost. Such a measure does not de- 
serve public favor, and, unless we much mis- 
take the business talent of Congress, has not 
the smallest show of passing. 


In the years 1848, ’49 and 50, the gold ex- 
citement in California caused serious appre- 
hension that the Territory of Oregon would 
lapse to its original owners. To avert this 
danger, what was called the Donation Law 
was passed, giving to every male settler 320 
acres of land,and the same quantity to his 
wife, with no condition but actual occupancy 
for four years, the occupation to begin before 
December 1,1850. After that date, and until 
December 1, 1858, 160 acres each was pledged 
to husband and wife. The result was not 
only to stop emigration, but to annihilate the 
bachelor and spinsterhood of the Territory. 
’ Eight thousand of these double claims were 
registered within the time specified. 

We have no doubt that Senator Pomeroy’s 
bill (from which the limitation to Oregon and 
the territories was stricken out,) will prove as 
beneficial to the whole country as the Dona- 
tion Law was to Oregon. 

It will invite emigration, and that of the 
best kind, of entire families of unmarried wo- 
men from the older States where the sex is in 
excess, and from Europe. 

Nearly two years ago, a German lady, who 
brought the most unexceptionable references, 
was looking about in California for cheap land, 
not too far from market, as a site for a colony, 
to be composed mainly of families widowed 
and orphaned in the Franco-German war. 

Many bereaved women, whom death had 
made femmes sole had means sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of emigration and a couple 
of years’ subsistence, but not enough to main- 
tain a-family and secure them a future liveli- 
hood. No wonder that they looked with 
longing at the new, cheap, fertile lands of the 
American West, where a thousand dollars 
would buy land enough for a German princi- 
pality. In Europe, where the house mother 
is not unfrequently seen in harness alongside 
the family quadruped, plowing or drawing 
home the load of hay or grain, they grow wo- 
men quite competent to put two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of improvements upon wild land 
in the course of four years. I know many 
Norwegian women, whose genius for industry 
inspires me with the profoundest respect, 
who have milked cows, made butter and 
trudged ten or fifteen miies to market with it, 
raised calves and poultry and garden-stuff to 
pay for a quarter section, and build a snug 
house thereon within the allotted time. These 
women came to America with the idea, that 
ownership of land is a secure basis of respect- 
ability, and their altachment to homesteads, 
thus gained, is exceedingly strong. Many a 
widow, with sons under age, yet old enough to 
be serviceable in making a new homestead, 
uader this beneficent Act, could better her con- 
dition and provide generously for their future. 
The Homestead Law has failed in its great 
benefits, only because it has been possible for 
speculators to defraud the government by 
evading provisions with respect to actual oc- 
cupancy and improvement. The women who 
would avail themselves of it would not be 
half as likely to sell out after running a single 
furrow arouud their quarter section, aud put- 
ting up a board shanty in which some one was 
hired to sleep a few nights in the year, as the 
men who have had ages of experience in “how 
not to do things.” Why may not women 
gather into sisterhoods, build and own large 
establishments for educational and charitable 
purposes, and form industrial communities 
for silk, or grape, or fish or bee culture? Why 
should not a disappointed spinster build her 
solitary cabin,and enjoy the society of her horse 
and dog, as well as the disappointed swain? 
The Homestead Law, we take it, does not im- 


ply a vow of celibacy, and the kind of place 
-which women who have pluck enough to win 
a homestead from-the government will make, 
is pretty sure to draw admirers. Good friends, 
who oppose this bill— there are worse things 
than solitary cabins for women, and we have 
had a long and bitter experience in them. Let 
the government give usa share in the public 
land, and we will pay the debt when we have 
a share in the government. Let the measure 
be extended to all the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi; let a widow who has the means and 
capacity be entitled to pre-emption in her own 
right, and a sub-division to be held in trust 
for each child. When all these white women 
have become citizens in the full meaning of 
the term, they will see that their darker sisters 
come in for a share, ' 

This bill discriminates unjustly in another 
minor particular, inasmuch as it permits the 
female pre-emptor to commute by the pay- 
ment of one dollar per acre for her failure to 
oceupy the land, men being required to pay 
one dollar and a quarter. It is true that 
while a discrimination is kept up between 
the wages of the two sexes, the woman’s dol- 
lar represents more life, power, work, than the 
man’s dollar and a quarter. The children 
who grow up on these homesteads will find 
this corrected—Jane’s butter, poultry and 
eggs willcost the same as Jobn’s, and yield 
an equal profit; and as itis not favors, but an 
equal chance that we are seeking, we will 
gladly pay the full goverument price. 

‘ BERKLEY. 





IT I6 A GIRL. 


On one July day, a little child opened its 
eyes for the first time, looked around and 
cried. Whether it crieg “because it had come 
upon this great stage of fools,” as Shakspeare 
says, or cried for joy, I cannotsay. The phi- 
losophy of infants is not yet fully understood. 
Friends anxiously inquired, “Is it a boy? 
The father’s face was all aglow with smiles, 
His heart beat fast in the happy anticipation 
of possessing a son, Was there ever a father 
who did not wish to have his first child a boy? 
and,in truth, to have most of his children 
boys? Gather all the Mr. Dombeys in the 
world. together, and they would form an in- 
numerable company, while only a very few 
would be left to speak a word for the poor, un- 
welcome, little daughters. 

In imagination, the father saw his son, a | 
partner in his business, the staff of his old 
age, the heir to his property, and the bearer 
and perpetuator of hisname. This would sat- 





isfy his pride. But what are the words that 
fall like so many leaden weights upon his | 
spirits, changing the whole man. He has | 
caught the sentence, ‘Jt is agirl!” Instantly | 
his face grows narrow and long. The waters | 
of hope begin to ebb. An expression of dis- 





“the same opportunities that he would have 





appointment, mingled with bitterness, rests | 
upon his features, while his heart is ringing | 
the funeral knell for vanished hopes and | 
crushed ambition. As he looks into the blue 
eyes of the little one, he can see oniy some- 
thing to protect, something to support till her 
marriage day, then his name will be lost, and 
that will betheend. Turning away he only 
sighs, ‘‘ Why couldn’t you have been a boy ?” 

This was the cordial reception that the lit- 
tle daughter received into this world. 

It is an oft-repeated story, but fortunately 
the veil of unconsciousness is thrown over the 
minds of the little, innocent offenders, to shield 
them, while in the cradle at least, from a 
knowledge of the ways of the world. 

Months passed, and the child was called 
Josephine Maria Stuart. Named after no re- 
lative or friend, she was to be simply herself. 

As she grew, her artlessness and mirth 
made happiness in the home. Her father 
wearied with business, was refreshed by the 
exuberance of her young life, and the pulse of 
care was stilled by the overflowing love of his 
daughter. 

When he was sad, she was sad. When he 
was happy, she was happy, yet in suffering 
and joy alike, a sunny disposition lent a charm 
to her face and cheerfulness to her voice, which 
to the father’s less hopeful temperament was 
solace and delight. He began to feel that his pre- 
cious treasure was meant for something more 
than “a plaything,’ for something more than 
‘tan object of protection and support,” or the 
belle of a gay society; what this ‘‘something 
more’”’ was, he did not know, He bad a vague 
feeling. that there was some fault in the educa- 
tion of girls and determined to give Josephine 


given a son, had he possessed one. He re- 
solved to break many of the links which bind 


a girl to society, and which the spirit of the 


beyond the power of utterance, while gazing 
upon the ocean, tossing its gigantic and white- 
capped waves upon the sandy beach ; fascinat- 
ed by the lightning, as it plays along the lurid 
sky, and the rumbling thunder, “the artillery 
of the heavens,” echoed by the mountains of 
earth. Then she would forget herself in the 
descriptions of these scenes by poets and the 
great minds of all ages. 

She would absorb into her own being, their 
lofty thoughts and high conceptions of ‘life 
and duty. Eighteen years passed, and Jose- 
phine was no longerachild. Her father had 
long since ceased to wish that she had been 
aboy. He could not live without her for she 
was the constant joy of his life. Still he wish- 
ed that he might have a son, and that Jose- 
phine might have a brother. He longed to 
watch a strong, courageous soul battling tri- 
umphantly with life, and to proudly call such 
a one his child. Could a daughter satisfy the 
pride of an ambitious heart ? 

Josephine sat one evening by the window, 
admiring the surpassing beauty and grandeur 
of the western sky. It was one of those sun- 
sets which seem to thrill the heart of human- 
ity, and lifiing it out of the dust, the turmoil 
and the strife of every day life, bear it upon 
wings of inspiration into a purer atmosphere, 
into a world beyond the gold and purple cur- 
tains, where life is truer, deeper, grander. Jose- 
phine mused, and speaking half aloud, said, 
“Why cannot I probe into the mystery of sun 
and sky? Why cannot I explore the illimit- 
able heavens with its suns and planets? Why 
cannot I search and find in the buried rocks 
of earth, the history of primeval ages? Is not 
a girl allowed to read for herself, the science 
of God as revealed in his works ?” 

Then suddenly, in striking contrast, appeared 
the life which the world expected her to live. 
On one side, she saw the boarding school, on 
the other society, She was charmed by the 
many accomplishments with which the young 
ladies were “‘completing their education,” but, 
looking further, she found that many of these 
young ladies, were ones who could not keep 
up with their class in the school from which 
she had graduated. Their knowledge was too 
little and too superficial to carry them through 
a thorough, systematic course of study. She 
was attracted by their graceful manners, but 
looking behind the curtain, she saw how little 
was real, how much was put on and taken off 
at will. She was pleased with their gayety; 
but then she saw them leisurely smoking the 
cigarette, ‘*for fun,” as they said, and should 
she do this? Again,she was /ascinated by 
many of the allurements of society, but she 
could not be blind to the fact, that a great deal 
of time, strength and mind were spent, vainly 
trying to keep step with the fleeting fashions, 
and out-shine Miss Grundy or John Smith, 
She realized that she had reached a turning 
point in her life, and that the path she chose 
would shape her future. 

The time had come when, as her father had 
said years ago, “he would trust her to the 
inclinations of herown mind.” Surely hecould 
do this fearlessly, as can any father who will 
give his daughter such an education, 

Thousands of young women, upon reaching 
this point in their lives, give themselves up to 
pleasure and become the devotees of fashion, 
because it is sanctioned by the education they 
have received from their earliest years. 

With a Spartan’s hatred of superficiality and 
show flashing from her eyes, Josephine rose 
exclaiming “I will go to college! If Massa- 
chusetts will not supply the wants of her 
daughters, I will gain in the progressive West 
the knowledge which is rightfully mine,’ and 
with an earnest face she sought her father. 

Four years have passed, and in the hall ofa 
Western college mlarge company is assembled, 
Relatives and friends of the sénior class are 
there to smile upon them. Among them our 
Josephine’s parents; her mother, always hap- 
py in seeing her child; her father—proud 
shall I say? yes, even this. 

Who is it stands to-day the finest scholar of 
the institution? Who is it receives the highb- 
est honors of the graduating class? Isita 
young man? There are many in the college, 
and several in the class. No, it isa young wo- 
man. “It is Josephine Stuart’ passes from 
mouth to mouth. Her father hears and his 
eyes fill with tears, while his heart is full of 
thanks, that twenty-two years ago he was giv- 
en adaughter. As Josephine stepped forward 
to read her essay, the result of close thought, 
and great scientific research, she cast one fond, 
triumpbant look upon her father. She had 
probed his heart years ago, had read the story 
of his pride, and fer four years had devoted 
herself unwearyingly to satisfy his ambition. 


times pronounce “important to be observed.” | This day was the happiest one of her life. 


He would remove, as far as lay in his power, 
some of the obstacles which public opinion 
throws in the path of every girl and woman. 
He would guide her in truth, justice and know- 
ledge as far as he could, and then trust ber to 
the inclinations of her own mind. Although 
doubiful as to the result, he determined to do 
this, and to wait. 

Years passed and Josephine became alter- 
nately the child of nature, and the child of 
books. 

She was awed by the mystery of forests and 
mountains, delighted with the little bubbling 
brook, “‘that winds about, and in ana out, and 





flows to join the brimming river;’’ charmed 


When sbe had finished reading a gentleman 
standing near her father said, “Your daughter 
is a genius, Mr. Stuart.’’ 

**No”’ replied the latter, “she is not a gen- 
ius by any means. I will say that, in behalf of 
her sex, Josephine’s success lies in the fact 
that her talents have not been cramped and 
crushed by false education. The public senti- 
ment of our country is wrong. It places our 
little girls in society at an early age, there to 
attract by their dress, As they grow to girl- 
hood the same influence is around them, and 
the East by witholding the greatest educational 
advantages, discourages the full and free de- 
velopment of the mind. Ihave found this 





out by a study of the nature and mind of my 
child. The sooner the world finds it out the 
better.” 

Josephine left the college only to return 
to it asone of the teachers, demanding 
and receiving the salary of the gentleman who 
had previously occupied the position. “TI will 
have equal pay for equal work or go elsewhere,” 
she said, and it was given, though not till her 
retreating footsteps testified to the truth of 
her words. In all her leisure moments she 
wrote and studied, till at last a book was pub- 
lished, revealing the author’s profound mind, 
her love for scientific truth, and the compre- 
hensiveness of her knowledge. Upon the fly- 
leaf were the words, “To my father, Frederick 
Arnold Stuart, this book is affectionately ded- 
icated by his daughter.” Just after it came 
out, she returned home, to be with her parents, 
and to support herself by her pen. When she 
placed the volume in her father’s hands, and 
he saw the dedication, he said, while his eyes 
filled with tears, “Josephine you have proved 
that a girl can be the staff of old age, the joy 
of a father’s life, the pride of his ambitious 
heart, and the perpetuator of his name.’’ 

It was enough; the father was proud, the 
daughter was happy. NIKE TRUE. 





EMILY PITTS STEVENS AND HER PISTOL. 


An incident, of very little importance in 
itself, has been made the basis gf injurious re- 
flections upon Woman Suffrage by the news- 
paper press of the country. If the alleged 
impropriety had been committed bya man, 
no comment would have been made. Prob- 
ably not one paper in a hundred will have the 
manliness to publish the statement of the 
transaction made by Mrs, Stevens, as follows: 


The occurrence at Platt’s Hall, on Monday 
night, so falsely reported by the press of this 
city, with the exception of the Alta and Ex- 
aminer,does Mrs. Stevens great injustice. The 
facts in brief are, that the parties present, fav- 
oring Woman Suffrage, applauded at such 
times as the sentiments coincided with their 
own views. Ex-Assemblyman Meeker as- 
sumed to play the réle of pedagogue, and rep- 
rimanded, openly and without just cause, 
those who so applauded, even forgetting him- 
self so far as to call by name Mrs, Pitts Stey- 
ens, simply because he happened to know her 
by name. Had Mr, Meeker offered this insult 
to a man, he would,no doubt, have received 
personal chastisement before leaving the hall. 
This brave legislator, voting for laws to gov- 
ern women, probably felt secure in playing 
the part of dictator to a “weak woman.” 
Even one vf the reporters said to Mis. Stev- 
ens that he considered it an insult of the 
grussest kind. 

At the cluse of the meeting, the lady thus 
—— aud maliciously outraged, accosted 
Mr. Meeker and justly demanded an apology 
for his rudeness, 
stincts which prompted this boorishness, he 
refused to grant an apology. A small der- 
ringer was put intothe hauds of Mrs, Pitts 


Stevens by oue of the party, aud in her ex- | 


citement it was received and placed in her 
pocket. The simple fact that a reporter saw 
it passed, gave rise to the sensational articles 
appearing the following morning. At no time 
was it taken out and pointed at Mr. Meeker or 
any one else, and the statement that a reporter 
struck down the pistol, or seizing it, wrenched 
it from the grasp of the holder, is emphati- 
cally false and without foundation. The er- 
ror committed was in receiving this weapon, 
which was as harmless in the hand as in the 
pocket of Mrs, Stevens, she having never dis- 
charged one in her life, or had one in her pos- 
session. And furthermore, she is decidedly 
opposed to the use of firearms at any time or 
place. 

Had not every womanly sense of justice 
and decency been so terribly outraged and in- 
sulted as to produce an over-excited mind, the 
derringer would not have been received at all, 
and the flash reports, with inuendo and false- 
hood pointing from every sentence, would 
have deen a thing unknown—and the stab 
thrust at the advocates of Woman Suttfrage, 
prompted by bitter hate, would have fallen 
paralyzed before the attempt was made. 





FOREIGN ITEMS, 


LETTER FROM A SOUTH AMERICAN, 


A lady from our neighbor-continent, resid- 
ing in Paris, has recently written a very ele- 
gant letter to our editor friend in that city; 
we make a few extracts, as showing the unity 
of thought developing in widely different races: 

“Every day increases my admiration for the 
justness of your ideas and the perseverance 
with which you strive to render them com- 
prehensible to the profane, the egotistical, the 
indifferent, and, above all, to certain women 
who are prevented by their own indolence or 
ignorance from perceiving the advantage 
which they would obtain by placing them- 
selves on a footing of equality with men, in 
the eyes of science and the law. 

....‘**Moreover, nothing can arrest the de- 
velopment of the great principles you sustain. 
The proof of this is found in the sophisms, 
the vulgarity, and the poverty of the argu- 
ments to which your adversaries are obliged 
to have recourse in combating one of the 
most serious ard most important questions of 
the age. You will find that none but men of 
real merit will support you in your work of 
progress ; for they take pleasure in the society 
of enlightened women; they rejoice in caus- 
ing their talents to shine before those who are 
capable of appreciating them; they are flat- 
tered at being admired by an authority which, 
though always considered as beneath their 
own, is, nevertheless, imitated regarding those 
subjects with which they have occupied them- 
selves through life. They feel the necessity 
of adding intellectual to maternal love. They 





Supporied by the brute in- | 
| humanitarian philosophy, which calls for the 





| 
understand that their wives ought to be, not 
merely objects of art and luxury in their 
drawing-rooms, but faithful associates in their 
labors, a source of happiness in the interior 
of their homes, and, besides, good house- 
keepers ; for science does not exclude duty,” 
“SALIC LAW.” 

It seems that this important term has been 
rathe* carelessly used. Henry Hallam, after 
giving in his “State of Europe During the 
Middle Ages,’’some account of arather intri- 
cate affair of inheritance, says: 

“Philip was, by his own agreement, pre- 
cluded from taking any other title than that of 
regent or governor, until the Princess Jane 
should attain the age to concur in or disclaim 
the provision of her uncler Instead of this, 
however, he procured himself to be crowned 
at Rheims; though on account. of the avowed 
opposition of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
even of his own brother, Charles, it was 
thought prudent to shut the gates during the 
ceremony, and to dispose guards throughout 
the town. Upon his return to Paris, an as- 
sembly, composed of prelates, barons and bur- 
gesses “of that city, was convened, who ac- 
knowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and, 
if we may believe an historian, expressly de- 
clared, that a woman was incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the crown of France. 

.+.+» “In this contest, every way memorable, 
but especially on account of that which sprang 
out of it, the exclusion of females from the 
throne of France was first publicly discussed. 
The French writers almost unanimously con- 
cur in asserting, that such an exclusion was 
built upon a fundamental maxim of their gov- 
ernment. No written law, nor even, so faras 
I know, the direct testimony of any ancient 
writer, has been brought forward to confirm 
this position. For, as to the text of the Salic 
Law, which was frequently quoted, and has,. 
indeed, given a name to this exclusion of fe- 
males, it can only by a doubtful and refined 
analogy be considered as bearing any relation 
to the succession of the crown.’’ 

CHARITY. 

We learn from Mme. Mercreur,in the Avenir 
des Femmes, that,“A lady, a member of our 
Woman’s Rights Association, has resolved to 
found an orphan asylum for the reception of 
those unfortunate children whom the war has 
deprived of their natural supports. 

“This asylum is lsic (i. e., not under clerical 
supervision). 

“Its only motto will be the figures, 70—71 
(Years of the sieges of Paris}. 

.+. + “Indeed, beside the philanthropic point 
of view, which has for its object the relief of 
social miseries, there is also the question of 


diminution of unmerited misfortune. 

“This double dnty is so well understood by 
all (!), that already other gronps, composed 
of men belonging some tou science, others to 
politics, others again to the magistracy and 
the law, have realized,in great measure, the 
plan of Mme. Lavaucier. The society of the 
Orphan Asylum of the Seine is placed under 
the presidency of M. Henri Martin, the na- 
tional historian. 

“Buta single establishment does not suffice, 
Elsewhere than in the department of the 
Seine, female orphans are waiting. These 
houses of refuge must be multiplied, and 
opened to all, without making age a condition, 
without distinction as to birth-place. The 
abandoned children are counted by thousands. 
The institution of Mme. Lavancier is, then, 
imperatively needed.’’ 

LITERARY. 


A French lady has been recently tried for 
writing a newspaper article of political tenor 
offensive to the government. She was ac- 
quitted. ; 

The Celesia (Italian) after proposing that 
the teachers for girls’ educational establish- 
ments (charitable) be selected from the fe- 
male sex, explains: ‘Since the instruction, 
less chained to academic forms, would more 
probably be conducted with simplicity and 
frugality, woman, with less knowledge, tran- 
scends man in the art of imparting the light 
of her own ideas, She lacks that pedantry 
and roughness which sometimes form a blem- 
ish in the other sex; and she far exceeds it in 
persuasion, in sweetness and patience, gifts 
most essential tor those who undertake the 
difficult office of instructor. 

..+» “That which I would have take prece- 
dence of all else, in these schools, is modesty— 
that is to say, modesty concerning knowledge. 
For the rest, that that moderate and beautiful 
behavior, that purity, those graces, that tact, 
which are natura! to her, should find so per- 
fect an echo in the mind of her pupils, that 
the severity of the school may be converted 
into a pleasant domestic entertainment. She 
will be able, in educating the daughters of 
others, to educate herself for the ministry of 
motherhood, as the spirit of the family will 
be seen to descend upon the scholastic circle ;. 
and she will treat as her own sisters the young 
girls who surround her with reverence and 
love. J.B. A- 


—<—— 


Advocates of a liberal education for women 
will be glad to learn that » young lady student 
in the State University of Missouri has gained 
the first prize fur Greek scholarship. Miss J- 
F. Ripley has the honor of being the first wo- 
man who has ever surpassed the young men 
in such a coutest.—Telegraph and Pioneer 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


| We are indebted to the Women’s Suffrage 
Journal of Manchester, England,for the follow- 
ing clear statement from the pen of Lydia E. 
Becker. ‘We commend it to those who felt 
discouraged at the recent failure of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bill in Parliament.—Eb.| 

The Bill toremove the Electoral Disabilities 
of Women, otherwise qualified to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament, has again 
been rejected by the House of Commons; this 
year bya majority of seventy-nine, an increase 
of ten in the hostile majority, which was sixty- 
pine in 1871, The numbers were in 1871, for 
the bill, 151; against, 220. In 1872, for the 
pill, 143; against, 222. We place these num- 
bers at the outset of our remarks because they 
represent the worst that can be said of the po- 
sition of the question, and because fyrther ex- 
amination tends considerably to modify the 
impression which a hasty glance at these 
figures is caleulated to produce. When we 
add the tellers and pairs to the votes in the 
two preceding years, we shall find that, al- 
though the opposition is numerically stronger 
than last year, the supporters of the bill are 
also more numerous; and that, taking the 
three years since Mr. Bright first introduced 
the measure for the consideration of the pres- 
ent Parliament, the number of his supporters 
has steadily increased. The figures are as 
follows: 





For the Bil. Against 
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We see that while the number of members 
who can be mustered in opposition to the 
measure remains much at the same point as in 
1870, the number of its supporters is consider- 
ably larger, and among these appear many of 
the leading statesmen in the House, while 
none of corresponding weight figure in the 
ranks of the opposition. 

On the 1st of May, Mr. Jacob Bright, in a 
most able and convincing speech, moved the 
second reading of the bill. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Eastwick, and supported by 
Mr. Maguire, Mr. Heron, the Attorney-Gener- 
al, and Sir Charles Adderley. The opposition 
was conducted by Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Scour- 
field, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
Mr. J. Hardy, Mr. W. Fowler and Lord 
Henry Scott, who did not, however, carry into 
effect his expressed intention of voting against 
the bill. The tone of the debate was more 
serious and respectful on the part of the oppo- 
sition than on previous occasions. There 
was a considerable modification of the spirit of 
levity and scurrility which formerly prevailed ; 
and the debate was prolonged until so near 
the hour of adjournment that there appeared 
to be some risk that a division might not take 
place. It was nearly half-past five when Mr. 
Jacob Bright rose to reply, and after a few 
brief remarks the division was taken, when 
there appeared for the bill 143; against, 222. 
The measure was therefore lost for the pres- 
ent, 

The minority of 143, contains 105 Liberals 
and 38 Conservatives. Last year, there voted 
for the bill 96 Liberals aad 55 Conservatives. 
The loss is, therefore, in Conservative votes, 


while we have gained nine Liberal votes. 


Twenty-one of the members who voted this 
years were new supporters—of these, twelve 
were Liberals and nine Conservatives. Five 
of these were members who have been re“ 
turned to Parliament, during the present year, 
for Kerry, Tamwortlt, Wick, Wexford, and 
Wallingford. Another newly-elected member 
for East Gloucestershire paired for the bill. 
We hope that these votes are a sign of what 
we may look for from elections in the future. 
Three members who voted against the bill in 
1871, voted for it on the last occasion. They 
are Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Kennaway and 
Mr. Jolin Hinde Palmer. Sir Stafford North- 
chote, who was absent last year, voted this 
year in favor of the measure. Mr. Disraeli 
paired for the bill. 

The 222, who followed Mr. Bouverie into the 
lobby, consisted of 114 Liberals and 108 Con- 
servatives. Last year he led 115 and 102 
Conservatives. Of the 222 who voted this 
year, 36 are new opponents, being 13 Liberals 
and 23 Conservatives. Four members, who 
voted for the bill in 1871, voted against in 
1872, They are Mr. Eaton, Mr. Salt, Mr. G. 
Hardy, and Mr. Osborne Morgan. The three 
first-named members had formerly voted 
against the bill, and as the political mind of 
these gentlemen appears not to be of the most 
stable character, it is possible that another 
gust of impulse may bring about another turn 
of the weathercock. 

Turning to the constituencies we find that 
four of the great towns, which return each 
three members to the House, give unanimous 
support w this bill. The one adverse vote 
comes from Liverpool. Manchester and Sal- 


ford, which are so closely contiguous as to 
seem like one great town, return five mem- 
bers who steadily support this bill, though 
they differ widely on every other political 
question. Twenty-three constituencies give 
their full vote oftwo each for the bill. Sixty- 
six constituencies give their full vote of one 
each for the bill. Twenty-one constituencies 
have given one vote to the bill, their other 
vote having been neutral on the last two divi- 
sions. Thirty-one constituencies gave one 
vote for and one against the bill, being 31 votes 
on each side. Ninety-one constituencies give 
full and clear, and 23 clear, though not full 
votes ; therefore 114 constituencies are clearly 
ranged on the side of the bill. The total num- 
ber of members, now in the House of Com- 
mons, who have voted or paired in its favor, is 
211, a gain of seven since last division. Of 
these 65 are county members, and 146 borough 
members; 138 are Liberals, and 73 Conserva- 
tives. 

Counting tellers and pairs in the division of 
May the first, there were for the bill, 163; 
against, 242; absent, 253; total, 658. Of Eng- 
lish members there were for the bill, 112; 
against, 191; absent, 160. Welsh: for, 4; 
against, 9; absent, 17. Scotch: for, 25; against, 
14; absent, 21. Irish: for, 22; against, 28; 
absent, 55. 

The numbers of the opposition are not kept 
up without some effort. From a circular 
which appears in another column, it will be 
seen that an earnest appeal was made to 
members to vote against the measure. We 
think that many among their countrywomen 
will be disposed to apply to the gentlemen 
who signed this circular, the words of the lady 
quoted by the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land, and to say that they might have been 
better employed than in urging members who 
did not give themselves the trouble ‘of listen- 
ing to the debate, to come down and vote 
against the bill. Judging from the appear- 
ance of the House, these members simply 
aimed at obeying the call of their leaders, and 
made their appearance in time to take part in 
the division. Nothing could more conclusive- 
ly prove to those who were witnesses of the 
scene, the necessity for granting to women 
some kind of representative government, than 
the contrast between the indifference and neg- 
fect shown by honorable embers when the 
arguments and reasons for the claim were be- 
ing put forward, and the alacrity of their at- 
tendance when the time came to vote it 
down. 

There is nothing in the accidental fluctua- 
tion of the numbers in the division list to 
cause us any dismay. Not the less surely is the 
tide advancing because the fringe of the latest 
wave does not réach the verge of the preced- 
ing one. Behind the dancing edges lies a 
mighty force, urging on the movement with 
resistless sway. We see the signs of this great 
tidal wave of advancing thought on the con- 
dition of women, not only in our own but in 
other lands. In India, and even Japan, where 
women have been held in personal slavery and 
intellectual darkness, for a period stretching 
backward centuries beyond the date when our 
own cotntry emerged from barbarism, the 
customs and traditions of ages are yielding, 
and they are being made partakers in the 
pursuits and advantages heretufore monopo- 
lized by men. The political enfranchisement 
of woman is necessary to complete her intel- 
lectual enfranchisement, to endow her with 
the consciousness of partaking fully in the 
rights, responsibilities, and self-respect proper 
toa human being. It is not necessary in or- 
der to attain this that every woman should 
have a vote, or even that very many should 
possess votes. Itis sufficient that the disabili- 
ty should be removed ; that womanhood should 
no longer disqualify a human being from a 
right to a voice in guiding the destinies of the 
community, and from responsibility for the 
exercise of personal or political influence. 

The advance of opinion in favor of our 
measure which has been manifested during 
the past year, is shown in the remarkable in- 
crease in the number and importance of peti- 
tions. The number of signatures has been 
nearly double that of last year, and at the date 
of the latest report was upwards of 350,000. 
More than 200,000 of these, were presented 
during the month of April; and highly as 
we estimated the zeal and ability of our friends, 
and the readiness with which the people ad- 
mitted the justice of our claim, we confess 
that we were unprepared for so a great a man- 
ifestation of public opinion in our direction. 
As asample of the manner in which the peo- 
ple respond when the simple question involved 
in our bill is put before them, we may men- 
tion that in the towns of Newcastle and Gates- 
head 20,000 persons signed the petition in 
twelve days. The opponents of the measure 
in the House of Commons endeavored to ex- 
plain away the force of the petitions by saying 
that they were sent to the places ready pre- 
pared, and the people asked to sign them. 
That circumstance in no way detracts from 
the force of the consideration that people did 
sign them, when the object of the measure 
was stated tothem. If the petition had not 
commended itself to the intelligence and sense 
of justice of the people of Newcastle, it would 
not have been possible for any ordinary agen- 
cy to have obtained 20,000 signatures in twelve 





days; and the opinion of the people of New- 


castle may be taken as a sample of that of the 
rest of the community. 

The increased interest in public meetings, 
which was experienced in the country, was 
continued in the metropolis. The meeting in 
St. George’s Hall, presided over by Mr. Jacob 
Bright, was so overcrowded that the chairman 
and speakers had much difficulty in obtaining 
access to the platform, and asecond meeting 
had to be improvised to hold those excluded 
from the first, which second meeting also 
overflowed into the street. After the rejec- 
tion of the bill, a crowded meeting was held in 
Hanover Square Rooms, under the presidency 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair, to afford the ladies who 
had heard the debate an opportunity of reply- 
ing to thespeeches of the opponents of the bill. 
This was done in masterly style; and the close 
reasoning, intellectual abillty, playful satire, 
and sparkling wit of many of these ladies, to- 
gether with the gracefulness of their appear- 
ance and. delivery, produced a marked effect 
upon their auditors. 

We desire here to express our sense of the 
value of the support we have received from 
the newspaper press throughout the country. 
In most of the great centers of population the 
leading newspapers have advocated our prin- 
ciple, and almost everywhere ample and accu. 
rate reports have been given of the meetings 
that have been held on the question, We ask 
that our claim, and the arguments by which 
it is supported, shall be fairly presented, and 
we are content to rest the issue on the verdict 
to be pronounced after a full und impartial 
consideration of the principle. 


— EO  —— 


FROM OVER THE SEA. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—A warm and heart-felt 
greeting I send, through your columns, to the 
many friends in Ohio who have asked me to 
write them from this shore. In our rapid 
journeyings through Ireland and “ sight-see- 
ings,’ it has been impossible to do more than 
keep up my daily journal—without tresspassing 
upon the time required for rest, and now that 
I have a few precious days of quiet, I will try 
to give a brief sketch of our voyage, etc. The 
*Baltic’’ left New York at 7 A. M., June 8, 
in fog and rain. Before lunch time came, at 1 
o’clock, there were very few who had the 
slightest disposition to test the quality of the 
repast. We were all extremely thankful that 
we found as stewardess, a genuine, true-heart- 
ed woman, patient, and full of kindness to all. 
I never met a woman better fitted for her try- 
ing position. In conversation she told me she 
should have followed the career of Florence 
Nightingale but for her children. One son, 
a noble specimen of true manhood , was steers- 
man on the “Baltic.” She has crossed the 
ocean 150 times. Who can tell the number 
that have been cheered and comforted by the 
sight of her kind face and kinder attentions ? 
All honor to such a woman! Our vessel steer- 
ed south of the usual course to avoid ice-bergs. 
We had strong breeze and heavy sea. 

My berth was so situated as to admit the 
fresh sea air at will, and every hour that the 
weather would admit I spenton deck. It was 
expected we should reach Queenstown on the 
16th, but a few hours later we were envelop- 
ed in fog with rain. All night the “fog whis- 
tle” was heard at intervals, and morning 
brought bustle and excitement. Passengers 
thronged the deck, though in a drizzling rain 
or mist, straining their eager eyes for a sight 
of land. At last, a blessed little messenger 
was seen following our vessel and flitting 
among the rigging—a little sparrow. It was a 
pleasant sight to me—that dear little bird— 
winging its way over the billowy deep to wel- 
come us to a foreign shore. 

My thoughts were carried back to home and 
friends, and my heart was filled with conflict- 
ing emotions. Soon a pilot boat came in 
sight, and then another, and now we are 
anchored eight miles from Queenstown, wait- 
ing for a “wug’’—150 passengers to land at 
this place. Eight miles in an open tug, in a 
drizzling rain, with the prospect of Custom 
House inspection before we could land, was 
not a very pleasant winding up of our voyage. 
At 4P. M., we reached Queepstown wharf. 
The offiers are aboard, and just here, let me 
tell you, an honest face is a blessing under 
difficulties. At least I thought so as one wo- 
man’s word was taken, and her baggage mark- 
ed and passed ashore unopened. 

We go to Queen’s Hotel, kept by a widow 
lady. The head clerk, a woman—everything 
working like clock-work—no noise nor confu- 
sion, you feel that you are in a pleasant, quiet 
home instead of a hotel. The sweetest bread 
and butter ever tasted, strawberries as large 
as a walnut, of delicious flavor, everything of 
the best; can I believe my senses that I am 
really in “Ould Ireland’? Yes, when I look 
out at the forlorn, subdued little donkeys, the 
strange looking carts behind them, the crowd 
of beggars—and the oddest of all riding vehi- 
cles I have ever seen, “the Irish jaunting car,”’ 
Iam compelled to believe at least that I am in 
astrange land. If I goto bed at 9P.M.,I 
find it not yet dark. If I awake at sunrise, I 
find it only half past 8 in the morning, and 
verily believe [ am nearing the North Pole. 
The ride that I took in an Irish jaunting car 
around the Island of Queenstown, the morn- 

ing after our arrival, with two other ladies, 





will never be forgotten. The beauty and pic- 


turesquesness of the scenery is indescribable: 
No pen can give an idea of‘ it to another; and 
then our novel mode of riding—setting back 
to back with our feet hanging down in a case 
over the wheels—holding on for dear life, and 
the man perched in front—testing our ability 
to hold on by his rapid driving over the smooth 
roads—imagining ourselvesin our own cities, 
and the scene that would follow—all combined 
to make us enjoy our first ride in Ireland as 
we never enjoyed any ride before. Fearing 
my letter may be too long,I will only add that 
I find in every hotel we have. entered, the 
chief clerks educated and refined women, and 
men performing more menial services. 

I have been so fortunate here as to find 
board in a family of my own persuasion, who 
are earnest advocates of woman’s emancipa- 
tion, and one daughter engaged in an institute 
for the employment of women, where various 
trades are learned. The first thing that met 
my eyes as I entered their parlor was a photo- 
graphed portrait of Wendell Phillips. I said, 
here I will stay and rest for a week, and let 
the party go on to Belfast and Edinburgh 
without me. The last of the week I expect to 
meet them again in London, whence I may 
find time to write you again. I hope none 
will forget the work we have before us in 
.Ohio this fall, but, each and all, use their best 
gifts earnestly and faithfully, for truly the 
cause of woman is the cause of humanity and 
God. R. A. 8. J. 
DUBLIN, June 24, 1872. 











A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is ensootenaty light, is made in the most 
beautiful Geom, and can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired 8 or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles: 

1st.—It will always retain its wor 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d. Itcan be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

bth.—It occupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 

For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by FRIEND & 

SWEETSER, Geveral Agents, 141 Washington St., 


and by all dealers in Ladies’ pingwee | Goods. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the retail 
July 18. 4t 


price, $2.50. 
>» 





CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
liverally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 


1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 








Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave-., 
CHICAGO, 


Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4P. M. 
July 6. 4t 





BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 


I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engag busi 





in a ’ 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please address 


M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 


BOSTON. 
June 8. 3t 





Mrs. Fanny Holy. 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 

With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CuestnuT Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL may always be had at this 
office. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 6 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 

Sth Street, 

NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York Citys 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This M ne is a resentative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from 
other monthly published. It is origi and first- 
class, and fills a place in the li ranks before un 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
a Yad tay and essays, fashion, ene 
and gardening deportes, and 5 edito on 
liter: and social topics, 1t num among its 
contributors the names of many of the most 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well 
lished mopiitns, having been opens over 
years, an av large an 
circulation. Sed vt ye 
containing one of the most varied and 
um lists ever offered to the public. Ad 
ae — “Milwaukee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, 
y 25. 
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FOR THE BEST OF 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS, 
Of Beethoven, (#2.00); of Handel, ge 3 0f Mo- 


zart, ($1.76); of.Mendelssohn, ($1.75); Rossini, 
($1.75); of Chopin, (81.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
ese are no Heavy Biogra 


But are charmingly written and very en’ 

books, as are 
Mozart's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 
Beethoven's Letters, ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, ($1.75). 


To have a Jubilee at home send for 
THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK. 75. - 


For a good work on C ition, bu 
BAKER'S THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL HARMONY. 


$2.00. 
To make Sabbath School children’s eyes eparle 
that Gom of the Season, the New Sabbath if 


oi Ri entit 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Hall 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. 

The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSOR & CO., New York. - 


June 22, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


— FoR— 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, etc., 
may be procured at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 

July 22. 





CUSHINGS & LADD. 





THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. & 22d St... Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
EE. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18, SECRETARY. 6m 
A FREE COURSE 


—oFr— 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Will be given in the large hall of The Tech 
Institute, during the wonths of OcroBER, Novem- 
BER and DeceMBzER, 1872. 

To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oc- 
tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued every Sat- 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 


The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The Lecturers for November are George S. Hillard, 
Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Coll- 
yer, William R. Alger. 

The Lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, fone Freeman Clarke, William 


The Hall will be opened at 2} o’clock each Satur- 


day, and closed precisely at 3. ts are provided for 
900. ladies, who will be admitted without tickets. 
July 6. 4tem 





20,000 Copies Ordered 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splendid 
New Church Music Book called 


THE STANDARD!! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON! 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music. It 
includes an Elementary Course of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
for practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and 
an extra choice list of Sentences, Motets and An- 
thems for Chorus Practice. 


The Standard Bearers, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant repu- 
tation as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 
Mr. L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
« H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Mu 


THE STANDARD 


Is Nearly Ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen page 
free on application. ; 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
July 138. tf 
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Special Premiums. 

For Ows new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
92.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth 85.00. 

For Tz» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 

em” Our Faienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Journnat. 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION---THE DUTY 
OF SUFFRAGISTS. 


The National Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore, adopted the Cincinnati platform, 
and nominated Horace Greeley for President, 
almost without opposition or discussion. Thus 
we have again two parties, the Democratic 
party, manipulated by disaffected republi- 
cans, with Mr, Greeley for its candidate, and 
the Republican Party with Gen. Grant as its 
candidate. 

At Cincinnatithe Liberal Republicans snub- 
bed and insulted women. At Baltimore the 
Democrats utterly ignored them, Thus, this 
united party despises woman’s right to politi 
cal equality. 

In the very presence of Woman asking for 
recognition, this party says by its action, “Let 
women continue to be taxcd without represen- 
tation, and governed without consent. Let 
them be counted politically with idiots, luna- 
tics and felons. Let the widow continue to 
take her paltry thirds, and the mother have 
@ legal right to her children. Let the femin- 
ine intellect and soul have no binding expres- 
sion in the government; let women be sub- 
jects in all time to come as they have been in 
all past time.” 

This is the real attitude of this conglomerate 
party, on the woman question. In it, are in- 
dividual Democrats and Republicans, to 
whom we owe thanks and gratitude for the 
good work they have done for us—they ought 
to escape from the party, as Lot did from Sod- 
om. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage have but 
one course to pursue. We oweitto the princi- 
ple of Republican government, and to our own 
self-respect, to use every influencejof speech 
and pen against the party which strikes a 
deadly blow at the life of the Republican idea, 
when it denies, scorns and tramples under 
foot the right of women to political equality 
with men. No Ku-Klux at the South, has 
ever shown such bold, bald wickedness as this. 

It is impossible not to feel distrust of the 
party, and the men, whe stariding between the 
“old and the new,” hold with desperate grip 
to their own individual political rights, while 
with scorn they refuse the same rights to 
each man’s mother and daughter. 

The voice of every suffragist should be against 
the party that is against women, and the vote 
of every voter should be for the party that has 
respect for our rights. 

Every wing of the suffrage party, so far 
as we have heard from them, agrees with us 
in this position. Individuals differ—Mrs. 
Miriam M. Cole thinks the Republican help 
too small to be grateful for. 

Every one of us would, indeed, have been 
thankful if the mothers of the country could 
have had as full a recognition of their political 
rights from the Republican party as the late 
. negro slaves have had, and as all men of for- 
eign birth, Irish, Germans. etc., always get 
from evary party without effort, or asking on 
their part. But the beginning the Kepublicans 
made, if not large is good, and the ever-work- 
ing, eternal force of justice is on our side, and 
will establish itself. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage turns a kind face 
towards the personal excellence of Mr. Greeley 
and his good service to women on other fields» 
none of which we forget, nor wish to ignore 
or diminish. But when woman’s claim to 
equal human rights, hangs doubtful in the bal- 
ance and Mr. Greeley throws his weight against 
it, ifhe were perfect in everything else, this 
fact alone should be enough to compel us to 
work against his occupancy of any position, 
where he can use a still larger power to keep 
woman in her poor degraded political place. 

No personal feeling, no party predilection, 
should for a moment blind us to the fact, that 
“they who are not for us are against us.” 

The smallest sense of self-protection, should 
impel any woman to use all the influence she 
possesses to prevent men from holding places 
of political power, which they will be sure to 
use against us. 

Everywhere, and on all occasions, in season 
and out of season; we should press upon the 
voters of our respective households, their high 
moral obligation to make our cause their own, 
and to vote as they would wish others to do, if 
they were themselves disfranchised. 

The men who in one Convention, openly in- 
sulted women, and in another treated their 
claims with silent contempt, should not re- 
ceive the suffrage of any man who has respect 
for the honor of his mother or daughter. 

L.8. 





For the first time in our history, the women 
of America have a Party. 

Not simply a Party for the establishment 
of Woman Suffrage, though this will be one of 
its future achievements, but a party pledged 
to fulfil all man’s political obligations towards 
woman ; to enlarge her opportunities and ex- 
tend her sphere of usefulness in every possible 
direction; to consider respectfully all her 
rights as an individual and a citizen. 

Do we exaggerate the extent and value of 
Republican pledges? Let us see. 

The Republican Party of Massachusetts as- 
sembled in State Convention at Worcester, 
Oct. 27, 1871, unanimously 

Resolved, That the Re y 
ful of its Soligntions tag ay tne 
America, for their patriotic devotion to the 
cause of freedom; that we rejoice in the re- 
cent action of State Legislatures in recogniz- 
ing the fitness of women for public trusts, and 
that in view of the great favor which the 
movement has received from many of the Re- 
publican party, the subject of su e for wo- 
men is one that deserves a most careful and 
respectful consideration. 

The Republican Party of the Union assem- 
bled in National Convention at Philadelphia, 
June 7, 1872, unanimously adopted plank 14 
in the platform, as follows: 

The Republican party is mindful of its obli- 
gations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
received with satisfaction, and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

There is a peculiar significance in the fact 
that this is the action of the Republican Party. 
For as the cause of woman is pre-eminently 
the cause of Civilization and of Progress, so is 
the Republican Party the Party of Civiliza- 
tion and Progress. 

Look at its progressive record. 

The first Republican platform, in 1860, dis- 
claimed interference with slavery in the States 
and only affirmed its prohibition in the Terri- 
tories, 

The second, in 1864, declared for Union and 
Emancipation. 

The third, in 1868, demanded Manhood Suf- 
frage and Equal Civil Rights for all citizens. 

The fourth, in 1872, recognizes the claims of 
woman, approves of her admission to wider 
spheres of usefulness, and pledges itself toa 
respectful consideration of her rights as a cit- 
izen. 

Moreover, it proposes to make an equitable ad- 
justment of the ancient and complicated feud 
between Capital and Labor. 

In view of these facts, we say to the women 
of America—reciprocate the generous confi- 
dence of the Republicans. Accept the plat- 
form as meaning just what it says, and as say- 
ingjust what itmeans, Exerta definite, unit- 
ed, powerful, social influence, as Women, in 
the coming election. 

Elect Grant and Wilson, and defeat Greeley 
and Brown. Youcan doit. Convince Lib- 
erals and Democrats, that they owe their 
defeat to woman, and that, henceforth, no po- 
litical party can ignore your rights with im- 
punity. Do this, and in 1876, the Centennial 
anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence may see our Government deriving its 
just powers from the consent of all the govern- 
ed citizens, men and women. Until this is 
accomplished, the mission of the Republican 
Party will not be fulfilled. H. B. B. 





ENGLISH OPINION OF PLANK FOURTEEN. 


The following extracts from a letter just re- 
ceived from a prominent and influential lady 
in London, shows how the Philadelphia Plat- 
form strikes the practical English mind, 
Indeed, if anything were needed to demon- 
strate the value and significance of the step 
taken by the Repubiicans, the anger and mor- 
tification exhibited by the London Times and 
New York Nation would suffice: 


I want to tell you how very glad I am that 
you succeeded so capitally in getting just the 
right “plank’’ into the victorious Convention 
at Philadelphia. Of course I know just how 
little it may mean jn one sense—but in order 
to realize how much it also may mean, I can 
assure you that it is a most capital thing in its 
effect over here. The London Times fairly 
danced in its shoes with anger. Parliament 
had just snubbed the women over here so 
much to their own gratification, and the lead- 
ing papers had proved the folly and upstart 
silliness of a few vain women so much to their 
own satisfaction—had so nicely waived the 
whole question aside as unworthy of serious 
male thought—that tosee the leading Repub- 
lican Convention, that is sure to win, actually 
recommending this felly to the respectful con- 
sideration of the country, was a most mortify- 
ing and vexatious blow from America, very se- 
riously felt here. 

1 am quite convinced that the very moder- 
ateness of the expression, the aspect of grave 
reflection that it wears, will commend itself 
very widely on both sides the water, and will, 
in reality, help the cause more weightily than 
even more positive, but rasher pledges. So 
whatever criticism the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
and its editors may be subjected to over there, 
pray accept the tiny consolation that the Wo- 
man Suffragists of Eugland thoroughly appre- 
ciate what you have accomplished. 

We are rejoicing exceedingly in the success 
of what is undoubtedly the great practical 
peace movement of the age. The fact that 
the Geneva Arbitration has been able to sus- 
tain the tremendous strain of two dissatisfied 
nations, seems to us a grander triumph than if 





everything had gone smoothly. 
This testimony from the other side the At- 





lantic, has a special value, because it is un- 
colored by partisan feeling or political preju- 
dice. H. B. B. 





MY EXPERIENCE. 


“Well if that isn’t ridiculous! I have al- 
ways had a great admiration for Gail Hamil- 
ton; and didn’t think she could write any- 
thing so silly.’’ 

“Why, what does she say ?” 

“Listen! Herein her new work, ‘Woman’s 
Worth and Worthlessness,’ she makes this 
remark—‘Women had better dress unheathi- 
ly, than unbecomingly.’ And I am surprised 
that a woman of her caliber and influence, 
should risk her reputation for wisdom on such 
an assertion. I know full well that most wo- 
men are now in abject slavery to the unwise 
and hurtful demands of fashion, and it ill be- 
comes one like her, to rivet the chains more 
tightly.” 

You men don’t know how devoutly thank- 
ful you ought to be for your sensible mode of 
dress, Your clothing is equally distributed 
over your body, leaving respiration and loco- 
motion free, whilst we— 

“Well, why don’t you women ‘dress sensibly, 
too? I am sure no one would object.” 

“Now what is the use of talking in that 
way? you know the truth of the old adage, 
‘You might as well be out of the world, as 
out of the fashion,’ and if I were to follow the 
dictates of common sense in this matter, I 
should appear odd, and subject myself to in- 
vidious remarks,’’ 

“Well, all I have to say is this—if I were a 
woman, I would dress to suit myself, no mat- 
ter what people would say.’’ 

I concluded to argue the question no farther 
with my husband, but resolved, if I lived 
another day, to put his theory to the test. 
Accordingly, the next morning I rolled my 
hair up in an elaborate coil, about the size of 
half a walnut, anil dispensed with all super- 
fluous supports and drapery. Thus comforta- 
bly and classically arrayed, I descended to the 
breakfast-table. 

My husband looked surprised, but contented 
himself with the kindly inquiry, “if I were 
not well,” I answered, “Perfectly so.” 

After breakfast, I congratulated myself 
upon such a fine arrangement, as now I need 
spend no time upon my toilet, but could sit 
right down, and have a long forenoon, in 
which to sew. 

After being thus engaged for a short time, 
there came a tingle at the door-bell. I answer- 
ed it myself; there stood a gentleman, who 
gave me a small parcel, with the request,— 
“Please hand it to the lady of the house.” I 
bobbed him a graceful courtesy, and said, “Yis, 
sur,” 

At dinner-time my youngest hopeful came 
bounding in from school, with the salutation, 
“Why ma! is that you? I didn’t know you.” 
My husband seemed still more bewildered, and 
asked, “Did I have a pain in my head ? hadn’t 
I better lie down, and apply a wet bandage ?”’ 
I hastened to assure him, “That I never felt 
better in my life.” 

In the afternoon I concluded to put on a 
good, old-fashioned sun-bonnet, go into the 
yard and tie up some shrubbery. While thus 
engaged, I was accosted by a man from over 
the fence, with the inquiry, “Did I know of 
any other strong, good-looking girl, like my- 
self, he could hire to do his housework ?”’ I re- 
plied, “I did not.” “Well, then, did I think 
any of changing my place? if so, he would give 
as good wages as anybody, perhaps better than 
I was getting.’ IL informed him, “I had not 
the least desire to change, for I had a very 
indulgent mistress, and as for the man of the 
house, I really liked him right well.’ And 
furthermore, I said, “that no gentleman 
would endeavor to hire a servant from her 
place.’ I proceeded to convince him of that 
fact, when he recollected he was in a hurry, 
and must look farther, 

Then I asked myself the question (ala Fran- 
cis Train), “How do you like it, so far as you 
have gone ?” 

However, the worst was to come yet. About 
tea-time, I happened to go to the front door, 
when, lo and behold! who should be coming 
in at the gate, but my husband—and an old- 
time beau. Now, if a woman has one weak- 
ness above another, it is to appear well be- 
fore a quondam admirer, not from a spirit of 
coquetry, but, for the satisfaction of having 
him admit to himself, “What a lucky man 
my rivai was.” Well, here was a dilemma; 
which horn should I take? advance or run? I 
instantly chose the former, and met him very 
cordially, but thought I detected in his quick 
glance an expression, which seemed to say, 
“Thank my stars, that I escaped that wo- 
man.” He was even so ungallant, as to tell 
me, “that I had changed greatly, and had he 
met me unexpectedly he should not have 
known me.” In the course of the evening, as 
1 inquired after my girlhood friends, he seem- 
ed to take especial pleasure in telling me “they 
were very fine looking women.”’ 

Finally, the evening being warm, the gen- 
tlemen proposed a walk down town, for ice 
cream. I exclaimed delightedly, “‘O thank you, 
that will be nice; just wait amoment, until I 
get my sun-bonnet.”” Then upspoke my hus- 


band, as one having authority, “Not in that 
rig, if you please, madam.” I said, “Why not? 





it is very comfortable, and surely you ought 
to give me credit for sufficient independence, 
to dress with a view to convenience—rather 
than appearance.”’ 

Suddenly, light broke on his mental vision, 
and as I explained the “‘situation” to our mu- 
tual friend, he joined heartily in the merry 
laugh, feeling relieved that there was no im- 
mediate necessity for a trip to a certain Asy- 
lum. 

So after all, I have concluded that, in one 
sense, Gail is right. And while we are in 
Turkey, we had better do as the Turkeys do. 


KATE, 
Des Mornes, Iowa. 





“WHICH THRIVE IT DID, THOUGH BANDY.” 


I am so very much reminded of Sairey 
Gamp and the Harris bantling, on taking up 
this morning’s North American, that I must 
share my pleasure with the readers of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The American is to Philadelphia journals, 
what Philadelphia was to other cities in the 
days when it was called ‘‘the Gibraltar of Whig- 
gism.”” The North American is the Gibraltar 
of dignity, and conservative Republicanism. 
It really is a very high toned paper, and its ap- 
proval carries weight in business circles es- 
pecially. 

’ We besieged it, last winter in vain. 

But now that the lines are so closely drawn, 
and each political party must show cause why 
it is worthy of the confidence of logical Amer- 
icans, behold the stately newspaper descend- 
ing from high tariff ground;to take up the 
gauntlet for woman! Here .s its first note. 
Let us hope it may be the key-note of the 
campaign. In fact, there isn’t much left but 
the Woman Question and the Ku-Klux law to 
make fight over. The style is somewhat guard- 
ed, but remember, it is the A. B.C. for the 
editor on this matter: 


Woman’s Enfranchisement. 


Those who think the question of the en- 
largement of thg sphere of woman’s usefulness, 
as indicated by one of the resolutions of the 
Republican National platform, is merely one 
of voting and holding office, greatly underrate 
the importance of one of the most beneficial 
movements of this age of progress. We have 
listened attentively to many lectures by wo- 
men,on this subject, and have read much of 
what they have written, and the impression 
we have derived therefrom is not that they 
merely desire to vote and hold office, but that 
they feel the inferiority of their position in 
social life, the lamentable defieiencies of their 
training, and the effects of that social ban that 
prevents their enlarging their sphere of activi- 


ty. 

Trhat thinking men both in England and 
America have generally arrived at much the 
same conclusions on the subject is manifest to 
the most casual observer. Formerly, woman 
received only the crudest and most elementary 
education; but this has gradually been en- 
larged, until the higher.female seminaries are 
institutions but little inferior to colleges. In 
America there are also some colleges where 
females obtain full educational facilities. Of 
this character is Swarthmore College, near 
Philadelphia, where both sexes are taught the 
highest branches of learning. 

The effort to educate women as physicians 
has now, aftera struggle of over twenty years, 
become well established and successful. In 
literature and art the array of women of high 
repute and great talent is quite large both in 
Europe and America, and specially so in the 
four great empires that are in the vanguard of 
civilization—England, France, Germany and 
the United States. Women have long been 
shopkeepers. One in London is the head of 
a great banking-house. But when women 
generally engage in these pursuits people are 
apt to set them up as butts for coarse jests 
that are enough to drive any woman of deli- 
cate sensibilities to despair. 

Why should women want to do all these 
things? Let us illustrate: Here is a woman 
of the middle class, who has brought up a 
swarm of children, and been immersed in do- 
mestic life, when suddenly the husband, the 
“bread winner” dies, leaving no provision for 
the wife and children. What is that poor wo- 
man todo? How many honest and respecta- 
ble employments are open to her? She can 
keep a boarding-house, make dresses, trim 
bonnets, make vests and pants, close shoe 
uppers, color maps, and at all of these she can 
just earn enough to keep herself and her cbil- 
dren above starvation. We may say emphatic- 
ally that there is neither right nor justice in 
this. Society binds that woman to look after 
her children, even if nature did not. Society 
then must show her a living chance to do so. 
With orphaned daughters in helpless circum- 
stances the case is well-nigh desperate.) A 
yonng man Or a boy can strike into something 
and manage to get along, but the avenues of 
employment open to women and girls are so 
few that all are glutted. 

There is, then, stern necessity pushing on 
the women when they demand enlarged 
spheres of labor, of employment and of gener- 
al usefulness. Woman in America should 
shake off the shackles that bind her to seclu- 
sion and indolence, to helplessness and penury, 
and rise to the independence and self-help- 
fulness that so many of both sexes now pro- 
pose for her. On one point there should be a 
clear understanding. We owe many of our 
physical infirmities to the feeble frames of the 
mothers of the race, a feebleness arising from 
the seclusion in which they have been reared 
aud maintained, and which renders them un- 
fit to be the progenitors of a people that must 
go forth to do battle with the hardships of 
life, the perils of flood and field, and to beat 
the embattled legions of invading enemies. 
The women themselves are not to blame for 
this. Most of them have taste for active life. 
They like to ride, to walk, to drive, and a con- 
siderable majority of them like work. If they 
had enlarged opportunities their lives wonld 
be more active, more healthful, more genial, 
and as a result, their offspring more hardy 
and vigorous. Hence the voting question is 
but a small matter compared with the social 
emancipation of the sex, which is the real and 
true object the Republican reformers now pro- 
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pose to themselves, and upon which they have 
chosen to go before the nation in the present 
Presidential campaign. 

If any one doubted, before, the significance 
and value of “the Philadelphia Splinter,” the 
appearance of such articles as the above, in 
quarters hitherto so conservative, ought to 
suffice. 





CORNELL OR OBERLIN ? 


A friend writes to know why we advised 
young ladies to go to Cornell rather than Ober- 
lin, Antioch and Michigan University, all 
of which admit women. We suggested Cor- 
nell to New England girls, who were reposed 
at home,simply because it is nearer. 

We hold Oberlin in grateful and pleasant 
remembrance, and know that Antioch and 
Michigan University, and other colleges that 
admit women, deserve the good rank they 
have earned. L. 8. 


A NOBLE ARMY OF WOMEN. 


|The commendation of Mrs. Livermore, and 
the editorial comment which accompanied it, 
in a recent number of the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, seems to have awakened a good deal 
of interest. We publish below two commu- 
nications, one by Rev. Olympia Brown, of Ct. 
the other by an equally earnest Woman Sutf- 
fragist, also a lady, residing in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. We give them both, leavirg our readers 
to judge between them.] 

Letter From Olympia Brown. 
EDITOR WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, in writing of 
Mrs. Livermore, says: 

I mention her name because she, more than 
any other woman who has entered political 
life, illustrates the nobility of principle, the 
grandeur of truth, as the two things to be 
cherished and maintained, irrespective of any 
mere personal success or triumph. Other wo- 
men, seekers of Suffrage, do not hesitate to 
declare that they will g0 with any party, or for 
any principle which will recognize their cause. 
Mrs. Livermore says: “I am in favor of the 
Republican party, whether it gives us the 
Suffrage or not, even if it does not recognize 
us at all; because it advocates all other good 
things, and our cause will come in due time.” 

This is the utterance of a great soul. Such 
& woman can afford to wait, as can any human 
being who has risen from the lower region of 


self-seeking into the calmer atmosphere of 
abiding truth. 


To which a writer in the Woman’s Jour 
NAL reponds: 

There are a host of “other women,” seekers 
of Suffrage, who stand on the same high plain. 
The American Woman Suffrage Association 


is composed of noble women, whose principles 
cannot be made merchandise. 


Now, whether those who advocate the Re- 
publican party, irrespective of its action in 
reference to Suffrage, do really stand on a 
“high plain,’ or not, must depend on the 
view they take of Suffrage, and the relation 
they sustain to that movement. If there are 
those who advocate Woman Suffrage merely 
as a stepping-stone to their own advancement, 
as Mrs. Ames says, for “‘personal success and 
triumph” in them, it would, indeed, be noble 
to say, we can wait for the success of the Re- 
publican party. 

When such persons say, “I am in favor of 
the Republican party whether it gives us Suf- 
frage or not, because it advocates other good 
things,’ they do, indeed, “rise from the lower 
region of self-seeking into the calmer atmos- 
phere of abiding truth.’’ To put self aside 
and work for the success of a party may be 
noble; and, if suffrage means self to any one, 
to such it is noble to forget suffrage in the suc- 
cess of a noble party. 

But parties are machines, made to serve 
principles, and no true man or woman can af- 
ford to put principles by for the sake of a 
party, however excellent. 

If suffrage means a high moral principle, 
involving consequences of great moment, then 
she stands on no “high plain” that can, even 
for a season, desire the success of a party that 
disregards the principle. 

If these principles of Equal Rights are im- 
portant, more important than any principles 
of the Republican party, then, certainly, we 
have no right to make them secondary to the 
interests of that party. Or, if there is any 
woman who believes in suffrage, who has 
given herself to the cause, and stands forth as 
its exponent, she, surely is false to her trust and 
neglectful of the work that God has set her to 
do if she shall say, ‘‘ my cause can wait while 
I work for the success of a political party 
which ignores it,” although another person 
not called to work for Suffrage, or not believ- 
ing in it, might serve the Republican party 
without blame even while it failed to recog- 
nize Suffrage. 

My observation, among the “seekers of Suf- 
frage,” convinces me that many of them have 
no thought of selfish gain, and are not work- 
ing for “personal success and triumph.” 

They advocate suffrage because it is a great 
principle of justice, a principle derived from 
the teachings of Jesus, and one which, in its 
outworking and application, looks to the re- 
moval of great evils, and to the elevation of 
the whole race, men as well as women. 

They believe, too, that the purity and the 
permanency of our government cepend, in 
great measure, upon the speedy establishment 
of this principle of justice, and that there is 
no other question before the people so import- 
ant as this one,none upon the decision of 
which depend such great and far-reaching re- 
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sults, and thus holding Woman Suffrage as a 
sacred principle of paramount importance, 
they would deem it the grossest disloyalty to 

er the success of any party, before the es- 
tablishment of Woman Suffrage. 

With them, Suffrage does not mean self, it 
means truth and duty. Many of them are so 
situated and so disposed that Suffrage, if es- 
tablished, would scarcely affect them person- 
ally, one particle. They advocate it because 
it is right, and because they rejoice in the tri- 
umph of the truth, and because they look far 
into the future, to the elevation of all woman- 
hood through those influences which will sar- 
round women when they grow up in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. 

These are not the women who “make mer- 
chandise of principle.” To them, principles 
are everything, while they look upon all parties 
as mere instruments which are valuable, or 
otherwise, in proportion as they can be used 
for the advancement of principles. They care 
nothing for names; if a party can serve the 
purpose and advance the cause of truth— 
well; if not, it is a useless cumberer of the 

und. 

And the great question of this hour is—Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

There are no “good things” which the Re- 
publican party can advocate so important to 
this nation, to-day, as the enfranchisement 
and elevation of the women of fhe nation. 

Thank God for the ‘noble army of women’’ 
who, abiding in the “calm atmosphere of 
truth,” love principle and justice, before ev- 
ery other object; who are willing to obey the 
command of the Master, “Leave all (even an 
old dead party) and follow me.”’ 

Thank God for those women who advocate 
Woman Suffrage, not for purposes of “self- 
seeking and triumph,” but, as a great, moral 
principle, and who would scorn to subordinate 
the principles they love to the success of any 
party under the sun. No Woman Suffragists 
have ever said, “That they would go with any 
party or any principle that would recognize 
their cause.” 

All true Woman Suffragists have said, and 
are saying, that they would stand by this 
great, far-reaching principle of justice. This 
principle they deem more important than all 
else; and whatever may become of the Re- 
publican, or any other party, to this principle 
they will be loyal. 

Let “name@, and sects, and parties fall,” if 
need be, but let justice be done and the truth 
be maintained. OLYMPIA BRowN. 

July 9, 1872. 


The Other Side. 

Eprrors:—In your last issue of the Jour- 
NAL, you say: 

Mrs. Ames must have been unfortunate in 
her acquaintance with other Suffrage seekers, 
when she can say, ‘They do not hesitate to de- 
clare they will go for any party or principle 
which will recognize their cause.’ We know 
very few Suffragists who take such ground as 
this.” 

My dear friends, such declarations appeared 
in your paper less than a month ago, if my 
memory serves me; not by any means en- 
dorsed thereby, but as a repetition of an ut- 
terance. In the latitude of New York, the 
announcement is so common we have long 
ceased to wonder at it. I think you will find 
the shameful platform underneath the Suf- 
frage Association, as led by the so-called “Na- 
tional Committee.” 

Yes, indeed! they declare themselves for 
Jehovah or Baal, for evil or good, for anything 
that will give them the ballot; and this is the 
fatal incubus on the forward movement of the 
cause. All upright people are disgusted, as 
they should be, to see women as ready as men 
to barter their opinions, their principles, their 
independence, for the mess of savory pottage. 
And many a woman in Brooklyn (my home), 
would identify herself with the cause, were it 
not for being found in such company. “Do 
evil that good may come?” Bend the knee 
to Satan, that “thrift may follow fawning?’ 
Travel, like paupers, from the door of Dives 
to that of Lazarus, stopping at all way-sta- 
tions, with a whining petition—‘“Please Lord 
or please devil ?” Never! Out on such wo- 
men! they disgrace the name, and are rightly 
spurned by both Lord and devil. 

Ever since the days of Adam, it has been 
alosing game to blow hot and cold in the 
same breath. “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’’ 

I wish Mrs. Ames’ experience was rare, but, 
unfortunately, there are too many illustrations 
of her assertion. 

Honor to Mrs. Livermore! Yes, and honor 
to every true woman, who, though she may 
toil through weariness and discouragement, 
never lets disappointec hopes drag her crown 
in the mire. 

“It is better to be true man or woman, than 
false god or false prophet.” 

So, ballot or no ballot, may the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL forever be found the advocate of 
honor and fidelity. 

Work, for the quiet, unobtrusive man, who 
“fought it out on that line;” work, against 
the white-washer of Tammany, the upholder 
of Irish Catholicism, the sneerer at woman, 
the weather-cock of Chappaqua! M. HL - 

July 12, 1872. 





Indiana has many women preachers. 


CO-EDUCATION-—-ITS HISTORY AND SIGNIF- 
ICANCE. 


A man of a philosophic turn of mind once 
said to me, when speaking of the demands of 
women in these days, “It all comes of the al- 
phabet.”” On mature reflection I believe I 
am prepared to endorse the sentiment, and ac- 
knowledge myself a convert to the philosophy. 
The slave—masters of the old dynasty under- 
stood this philosophy well, and cruel as it was 
to withhold all educational privileges from their 
property, yet it was the only tenure by which 
they could holdit. The alphabet would, soon- 
er or later, have been fatal to their claims. A 
mind that has learned to think, will soon ap- 
preciate its own humanity, and claim all the 
rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 

But it is not education alone which accom- 
plishes all this; the manner of that education 
has much to do with the mental status attain- 
ed. Teach a girl from her infancy that she is 
in a subordinate position as compared with 
her brothers, —that rights, privileges and hon- 
ors belong to them, to which she may never 
aspire, and you have fully prepared her to en- 
ter a fashionable boarding-school for young 
ladies; a school where accomplishments only 
are taught. When this Miss visits the examin- 
ations and commencement exercises of the 
college in whose classes her more favored 
brothers are receiving an education, she is 
overwhelmed with amazement at the vast 
superiority of the male intellect, and is pre- 
pared humbly to submit to the inferior posi- 
tion in which an inscrutable Providence placed 
her when she was born a woman. 

The more I study human society, the more 
deeply am I convinced that we will never 
break down the pagan idea of caste in society, 
while we maintain separate schools for these 
several castes, whether these distinctions be 
based on sex, condition, color or nationality. 

Let a child understand from infancy that 
there are schools, occupations and social posi- 
tions from which he is forever excluded , and 
you brand that soul so deeply and indelibly 
with a sense of its inferiority that not one in 
a thousand will ever, of itself, make an ef- 
fort to break the chain that binds it. 

The co-education of the sexes is, therefore, 
the primary step in placing woman in her true 
position in society. I was much surprised to 
find that in Washington, the capital of the na- 
tion, even in the public schools, the sexes are 
educated separately; and I was amazed on 
learning from the columns of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL a few weeks ago, that even Boston 
has yet her male and female high schools. 
But a tidal wave from the West will soon 
sweep over these cities and leave not a vestige 
of this relic of a barbarous age. 

But the history of this reform is of too much 
importancé to be entrusted to tradition. It 
should be written while the actors are yet liv- 
ing, that honor may be given to whom honor 
is due. 

In 1818, the State of Indiana, in advance 
of her common school system, established a 
County Seminary in each county of the State, 
and appropriated to its maintenance all 
monies arising from fines, forfeited recognis- 
ances, etc. These seminaries were free to the 
whole community, irrespective of sex, and 
some of them grew to be very respectable in- 
stitutions of learning. It was in one of these 
seminaries, as early as 1832, that I first heard 
young ladies and gentlemen in the same class 
reading Latin and Greek, and solving problems 
in conic sections. 

In 1834, Oberlin in Ohio, went into opera- 
tion with the avowed purpose of giving an 
equal education to all without regard to sex, 
color or condition. But, as I am informed, 
this laudable end was sought to be attained by 
the establishment of a female department in 
which separate recitations were maintained, 
and this was continued to within a few years 
past. [This is a mistake.—Eps. ] 

In 1850, the Legislature of Indiana, by char- 
ter, created the Northwestern Christian 
University at Indianapolis, which was describ- 
ed as “‘an institution of learning of the high- 
est grade, which should be free alike to both 
sexes.” This institution opened its prepara- 
tory department in the year 1852, in which 
year Antioch College was created by a char- 
ter from the Ohio Legislature with the same 
provision with regard to the sexes, These 
sister institutions each graduated their first 
ciass in 1857, and the first graduate of each 
was a lady. 

A strange coincidence occurred with two 
colleges in the year 1858. On the same day, 
without any knowledge of the action of each 
other, they each elected the Hon Horace 
Mann, President. Many ardent friends of both 
these institutions had but little faith in the 
success of the experiment, ard watched its 
progress with anxious solicitude. 

A few years, however, satisfied all who gave 
any attention to the subject; and the princi- 
ple soon became established among progres- 
sive educators throughout the West. 

In 1866, the Indiana University under the 
patronage of the State, and Asbury University 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, opened their classes to all without 
distinction of sex. In the meantime the 
Friends had established Earlham College at 
Richmond, Indiana, and adopted from«the 
commencement the priuciple of Co-education 





This was, I think, about the year 1862, 


Following the example of the Indiana State 
University, Michigan University and nearly 
all the colleges under State control, west of In- 
diana have opened their classes to all, and in 
no instance has the action been reversed. 

Indiana claims to be the pioneer State in 
this onward and upward movement, and she 
occupies to-day a proud position among her 
sister States. Her splendid system of free 
schools, sustained by a permanent school 
fund of more than eight millions of dollars—a 
system so graded that every son and daughter 
of the State may begin at the alphabet and 
graduate from the high school, ready to enter 
the freshman class of college. From this po- 
sition, her State Normal School—her ee 
Universities and all her Protestant Colleges, 
except two, are as free to the young women 
asto the men. The separate education of the 
sexes is now deemed so great an absurdity in 
Indiana that the veriest fogy in the State will 
not defend it. 

As to the practical working of the principle, 
I might say much, as I taught the physical 
sciences to mixed classes in the University at 
Indianapolis for thirteen consecutive years, 
but I forbear to say more at present, than to 
affirm my full conviction of its truth in phi- 
losophy, and its utility in practice. 

There is an injustice, however, of which I 
think the West has aright to complain. East- 
ern writers, when speaking of this subject, 
point to Michigan University, to Cornell and 
to other institutions, who came into the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour, when they could no 
longer resist the pressure of public opinion, 
while those who stood in the skirmish line 
and fought that same public opinion until the 
victory was won, are neverheard of. “Honor 
to whom honor’’ is due, R. T. B, 

Eye 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Ladies are to be admitted to the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, of Chicago, and the 
name is to be changed to the Christian Union. 

London Court dressmakers have been no- 
tified, by the Lord Chamberlain, that, in the 
future, ladies in square-cut bodices will not be 
admitted to the Queen’s drawing rooms. 

A fortnight ago, a portion of the jewels be- 
longing to the Empress Eugenie w ere sold at 
auction in the well-known rooms of Messrs 
Christie, Mason & Co. The whole sum real- 
ized was upwards of $250,000 in gold. 

The sixty-eighth Commencement of the 
University of Vermont took place last week. 
Among the sixteen candidates admitted to the 
University, were five ladies. Thus the Wo- 
mau Suflrage Campaign, of 1870, bears fruit 
at last. 

‘“‘When we come to die, next November,”’ 
said an honest delegate, in the Wisconsin 
Democratic Convention, after struggling in 
vain against the nomination of Mr. Greeley, 
‘‘we sha'l wish we had not abandoned the 
path of virtue.” 











A good deal of amusement was caused at 
Teignmouth, Eng., on Monday, by the town 
crier announcing a strike of the washer-women 
and laundresses, and declaring their resolu- 
tion not to work henceforth for less than 1s. 
6d. a day. 


The Boston School Board gave prompt at- 
tention to the Remonstrance and Petition of 
William Endicott, Jr., Rev. James Freeman 
Clark, and others, and have rescinded the 
qualifications of sex and collegiate degrees, in 
the selection of the Principal of the Girls’ 
High School. 


The Boston Jubilee is at last quite over, and 
the managers find themselves out of pocket 
to the tune of $150,000. The receipts were 
about $450,000, the expenses $600,009. We 
think the city of Boston should make good 
this loss by buying the Coliseum, and convert- 
ing it into a botanical garden. 


Mrs, Emily Gould, an American, opened in 
Rome,in March, 1871, at her own expense 
and with the co-operation of some of her gen- 
erous compatriot-ladies, a free school for poor 
boys and girls. Here are taught the twu lan- 
guages—Italian and English—arithmetic, the 
first elements of the physical sciences, history 
and geography. The school is flourishing. 

In looking over the reports of the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Chicago High 
School, we are struck with the fact, that al- 
most all the prizes were carried off by young 
ladies. We observe, also,in the election of 
teachers for the ensuing year, by the Chicago 
Board of Education, that women are fast tak- 
ing the places of trust and responsibility, hith- 
erto held by men. In thirteen of the schools 
women were elected principals. 


A few weeks since woman's influence with 
the Lowell city fathers was demonstrated by 
the granting of the prayer of the petition of 
Mrs. Gen. Butler and other ladies of Belvidere 
to allow the practice of the great American 
game of base ball on Park Square, which their 
liege lords had for years previous been unable 
to obtain. Monday evening a petition for rev- 
ocation of the privilege was presented, signed 
by many of the first petitioners. They had 
tried it, and did not like the annoyance it re- 
sulted in. 





The Watchman and Reflector thus praises 
a new book entitled “‘Women Helpers in the 


Church: their Sayings and Doings”: ‘It sets 
forth in an extremely interesting way the 
agency which women have had in winning 
souls to Christ, and in building up the Chris- 
tian Church. The narratives, illustrative of 
many phases of culture and life, are full of 
instruction, and their reading will have a 
quickening influence upon Christians of every 
name.”’ 


Mr. William Cullen Bryant is doing « grace- 
ful and a kindly thing in giving a public libra- 
ry to the people of Cummington, Massachu- 
setts—the town wherein he was born. Be- 
sides the gift of $12,000, to be used in purchas- 
ing books, and a contribution of several thou- 
sand volumes, he is about to build an excel- 
lent stone structure to contain them, and also 
a house for the librarian. Such a benefaction 
as this is worth a thousand elaborate monu- 
ments of marble and granite. 


A noble charity has just been instituted by 
the Women’s Christian Association, of Phila- 
delphia. It ‘consists of cheap dining rooms 
for shop girls, an employment office, free of 
charge, to young girls willing to work for hon- 
est bread, a training school to transmute the 
present unskilled labor, and, lastly, to prov ide 
a half-way lodging-house between the Magda- 
lene Asylum and the expensive hotel, for the 
temporary shelter of innocent girls who come 
to the city seeking employment. 


A writer in the N. Y. Independent well says, 
that there could be no better evidence of the 
political destitution of a people, and the utter 
decay of all political spirit, than a serious at- 
tempt to make the “One Term’ question 
prominent in the great political struggle of 
the country. It does not affect the present 
nor the future policy of the country; but is 
simply a question of organization and of the 
construction of the executive power. It has 
not the dignity of a principle; it could not be 
the basis of a party. 


A woman named Edith O’Gorman, is lec- 
turing on the Sisters of Charity and Mercy. 
She pronounces them little better than prosti- 
tutes. The San Francisco Mercury has taken 
up their defence, and says: 

When a woman ascends the platform, and, 
for mercenary pu , attempts to blacken 
the character of a large class of worthy and no- 
ble women, the “‘ t of the greatest 
number’? demands that she should be con- 
demned, and, as far as moral agencies go, that 
she should be deprived of the power to injure 
her betters. 


A lady correspondent desires to know 
whether civil service reform is not to apply to 
women as well as men, in the service of the 
country? Whether the former, as well as the 
latter, are not to be considered in the line of 
promotion and appointment under the new 
regime ? 

The Washington Chronicle, which is re- 
garded as semi-oflicial authority, says: , 

We are happy to answer these inquiries in 
the affirmative. We understand that the 
boards of examiners have no purpose what- 
ever, to discourage the selection of women to 
fields of labor, in which they can be properly 
and advantageously employed. 


The Woman Suffragists of Missouri are a 
unit for Grant and Wilson. A lady writes us: 

Isee that some of our friends in the East 
are disposed to undervalue the fourteenth 
plauk. I think it is all we had reason to ex- 
pect at this time, and am very thankful for it. 
It is as expressing the average sentiment of 
the party ; this feeling is shared by many other 
women in my vicinity. One lacy told me that, 
her husband having overlooked it in reading 
the morning paper, she rushed with such ea- 
ger haste to his place of business, that she was 
almost breathless before she could tell him the 
good news. Another, and she is one of the 
gentlest and most undemonstrative of her sex, 
said, that when her eye fell on that resolution, 
she dropped her paper, and started to her feet 
with a shout of thanksgiving. So you see the 
women of Missouri have faith in the Repub 
lican party. 


The Woman Suffrage Democrats were on 
hand promptly, at Baltimore, as soon as the 
preliminaries of organization began to shape, 
and tried tocommit the Convention toa recog- 
nition oftheir claims. Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Hooker were the chief workers, though they 
draw in different harness. The former some- 
what vindictively declares that “nothing 
would delight her so much as to cram Wo- 
man Suffrage down Horace Greeley’s throat,” 
but Mrs. Hooker says her sympathies, and 
those of the women she represents, have been 
and are, very strongly liberal, and if Mr. 
Greeley would repent, even now, she would 
vote for him, though she hopes to see a suffra- 
gist President in 1876. Both ladies have ex- 
pressed great confidence in the future action 
of the Democratic party. 


Of Grant’s nepotism, the Ogdensburg Jour- 
nal very pertinently says: 

In view of all the facts, we are compelled 
to admit that Grant has done a good deal for 
hisfriends. It is charged that between his 
father, the Dents, and his brothers-in-law, on 
both sides, he has bestowed much upon his 
family. It is a way he had before he was 
called to occupy the White House. Take and 
give has characterized his whole conduct from 
the beginning of the war to the present mo- 
ment. He commenced at Fort Donelson, 
which he gave to his Aunt Columbia; he gave 
Vicksburg to his Uncle Samuel for a birth- 
day present; Mission Ridge to his cousin, 
Yankee Doodle, and Appomattox to Brother 
Jonathan. In order to trate this nepo- 
tism, he had to turn out Buckner, Pemberton, 





Beauregard, Bragg and Robert Lee. They all 
considered it an outrage, but it made no differ- 


ence with Grant, for he did not as long 
as there was anything to take, “op 


It is dangerous to count chickens before 
they are hatched. The Springfield Republi. 
van indulges in the following cheerful, though 
a eee ous, summary of the situation: 

stone which the Philadel builders 
rejected with such lofty png become 
the head of the political corner. It is the 
People’s doitlg, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes. The Democratic organization of these 
latter years, the embodiment of obstruction 


and reaction, has given the 
is a proud wt the - — 
But it is a fatal triumph as since it 


the completio ’s work 
Sueamus ef a SF. Fag te a ap rte 
amet, 8 may oe well prepare to fold its 
nes gusenenaly and tune up the “Nunc di- 
This assumes that the Republicans are un- 
willing to accept new ideas, Woman Suffrage 
-~ Labor Reform will give them a new lease 
of life. 


Our English exchanges give the particulars 
of a strike of five hundred colliery women 
against the high prices of the three principal 
articles of living, meat, potatoes, and milk. A 
resolution was offered, binding those present 
not to pay overa certain amount for the named 
articles, One of the strikers, with the vision 
of a starving child at home in her mind’s eye, 
cried out: “I must have milk for my bairn!’ 
She was promptly rebuked by the chairwo- 
man, who said: “If we lose a bairn, it is a re- 
parable loss, which can be easily overcome.” 
This Spartan firmness, in preferring victory to 
children, secured the speedy adoption .of the 
resolution. It was then proposed and carried, 
“that every woman who purchases the things 
mentioned, at the current prices, sM&ll have 
her effigy burned.” With a vote of thanks to 
the chairwoman the meeting adjourned, and 
hasfened to cook dinner for their husbands 


and their about-to-be-sacrificed bairns. 


The usual anniversary exercises of the Wes- 
leyan Academy, Wilbraham, were held week 
before last. The rain, which diminished 
somewhat the number of visitors, rendered 
the country all the more lovely. The Acade- 
my grounds never looked finer. They are in 
perfect order; marked improvements upon 
them have been made during the year. No 
institution of the kind in the country has 
such a suite of buildings, or such picturesque 
surroundings. The finances of the institu- 
tion are in a healthy condition, the income 
meeting all the expenses and improvements. 
The attendance of pupils during the year has 
averaged well with former periods. The 
scholarship is represented by the examining 
committee to be of a high order of excellence, 
The public exercises were fully up to the high 
standard already.established in this popular 
Academy. The ladies pressed hard, in the 
intellectual vigor of their addresses, and in 
their style of delivery, upon the footsteps of 
their masculine peers, 


The Territorial Enterprise comments on the 
Woman Suffrage movement, in California, 
somewhat ungraciously, as follows: 

A Woman’s Rights Convention has been in- 
cubating in San Francisco for the post few 
days, and, as usual, has succeeded in nothing 
except in bringing additional ridicule upon 
themselves and the great movement of which 
they are the officious and unworthy champions. 
It is reasonable to assert that a majority of « 
men are disposed to share with women the 
enjoyment of the fullest political rights and 
privileges, whenever tht sex shall evince any- 
thing like a general disposition to assume 
such responsibilities; but the concession will 
never be accorded to the paltry handful of un- 
sexed females, who make the cause ridiculous 
by their unwomanly pretensions and actions 
It is only when a large ss of the sex 
send up a womanly appeal from their homes 
and proper spheres of duty, that the 
question will meet with respect and favorable 
consideration. 

The Salt Lake Tribune quotes the above, 
and adds: 

Weare very much inclined to agree with 
our cotemporary on the woman question, 

We say, on the contrary, that men should 
be ashamed to wait for any womanly appeal 
before conceding equal rights to their own 
wives and sisters, 


It is probable that something like a general 
education of youth, male and female, will be- 
one result of the overthrow of imperfal, and 
the establishment of republican government 
in France. One petition in favor of compul- 
sory education, signed by 647,761 persons, 
was lately presented to the National Assembly 
at Versailles. Another petition, bearing 383,- 
391 signatures, prayed that instruction should 
also be gratuitous, and 348,265 other petition- 
ers urged that education should be compulsory, 
gratuitous and secular. It need scarcely be 
added that President Thiers is decidedly in 
favor of extending the benefits of education 
to the largest number of French children, and 
on the broadest and most liberal principles. 
He is opposed to giving authority, in the pub- 
lic schools, to ministers of any religius per- 
suasion. The number of adults in France 
who can read and write, is comparatively 
small, At the same time the natural intelli- 
gence of the k'rench people is very great. In 
the rural districts the number of. persons who 
have received even the most ordinary educa- 
tion is astonishingly small. A man who can 
read, write, and work tle first four rules of 





arithmetic, is almost a phenomenal being in a 
French hamlet. 
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THE OLD, OLD HOME. 
—_— 
SY CATHARINE G, POYAS, OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


When I long for sainted memories, 
Like angel troops they come, 
If I fold my arms to ponier 
~ On the old, old home. 
“The heart has many passages 
Through which the feelings roam, 
But its middle aisle is sacred 
To the thoughts of old, old home. 
Where infancy was sheltered 
Like rose- buds from the blast 
Where girlhood’s brief elysium 
In joyousness was passad: 
To that sweet spot forever, 
As to some hallowed dome, 
Life’s piigrim bends her vision— 
’Tis her old, old home. 
A father sat, how proudly, 
By that hearthstone’s rays, 
And told his children stories 
Of his early manhood’s days; 
And one soft eye was beaming, 
From child to child 'twould roam; 
Thus a mother counts her treasures, 
In the old, old home. 
The birthday gifts and festivals, 
The blended vesper hymn 
(Some dear one who was swelling it 
Is with the Seraphim), 
The fond “good-nights” at bed-time, 
How quiet sleep would come, 
And fold us all altogether 
In the old, old home. 
Like a wreath of scented flowers 
Close intertwined each heart; 
But time and change in concert 
ve blown the wreath apart. 
and sainted memories 
Like angels ever come, 
if I fold my arms and ponder 
On the old, old home. e 


eo ——- 


HONEYSUCELE. . 


‘The vagrant honeysuckle that at its own sweet will 

‘Climbs up by porch and arbor, and in at window-sill, 

With dainty breath of sweetness and lavish wealth 
of flowers— 

@h! the bees are glad to welcome it to summer’s 
fairy bowers. 

And the tiny humming-birds, like bits of sunny light, 
That poise upon the sprays, and go flashing out of 
sight— ’ 

Is it fancy, if you listen, that a faint sweet music 

ywells, 
‘To greet the flower-like birdies, from the honey- 
suckled bells? 
“The very air is vibrant, as it swings the dewy branch, 
‘Where the fragrant incense only waits a touch to 
. launch, 
And the cottage is a temple from happy roof to floor, 
When the honeysuckle wreaths are clambering by the 
or. 


When we have built our house, dear, where all pleas- 
ant things shall be— 
The singing of the robins and the humming of the bee, 
We'll plant a honeysuckle,that shall tell us every June, 
In a rhythm of its own, how to keep our hearts in tune- 


A DRAFT ON THE BANK OF SPAIN. 


At last the watchmaker paused from his 
task and called us to look at it. It was some 
kind of registering instrument for the Coast 
Survey—a patent on which he greatly prided 
himself. Seven or eight pendulums were ar- 
ranged in such a manner that their number 
corrected the single error of each escapement. 
Further I do not remember, but only recall 
how we marveled at the beautiful steadiness 
of the movement, and how my wife clapped 

_ her hands joyously at the happy end of so 
much toil and thought. 

“Tt is done,” said the watchmaker, rising. 
“Let us look how the night goes;” for it was 
a constant custom with him always before go- 
img to bed to stand at the door for a little 
while and look up at the heavens. He said it 
‘was to see what the weather would be, a mat- 
ter in which he greatly concerned himself, 
keeping a pet thermometer in the garden, and 
noting day by day its eccentricities with an 
interest which no one but my wife ever made 
believe to share. I followed him to the open 
door, where he stood leaning against the side- 
post, looking steadily up at the sky. The air 
was crisp and cool, and overhead, thick as 
snow-flakes, the stars twinkled asif they were 
keeping time to the ticking clocks. Presently 
my wife came out, and laying a hand on his 
arm, stood beside us and drank in the delicious 
calm of the autumn night, while the lad fidg- 
eted under his elbow between them, and got 
his share of the starlight and the quiet. 

“Tt seems bard to think they are all moving 
forever and ever,’ said the boy. “I wonder 
if they are wound up as often as your clocks, 
father ?” 

“It is only a great clock, after all,’’ said Wil- 
low, “and must stop some of these days, I sup- 
pose. Did you cver think of that, little Sum- 
mer?” 

“Will last our time,’’ said my wife. 

“Your time!” returned the clockmaker. 
“*Your time is forever little woman; you may 
live in the days not of this world, to see the 
old wonder of it all fade out and perish.” 

Just then a man stopped in front of us and 
said, ‘Does Mr. Willow live here ?” 

“Yes,” said I; and as he came toward us 
‘we naturally gave way, thinking him some be- 
lated customer, and he entered the lighted 
shop. 

Then Willow turned again, and the two 
mer came face to face. The stranger was a 
man of great hight, but spare and Celicate. 














He leaned on a gold-headed cane somewhat 
feebly, and seemed to me a person of great 
age. What struck me most, however, was the 
ease and grace of his bearing, and a certain 
elegance of dress and manner. The moment 
Willow set eyes on him he staggered back, 
reeled a moment, and, catching ata chair, fell 
against the tall clock over which he had set 
the figure of Time. ‘“‘What has brought you 
here ?”’ he cried hoarsely. 

“My son, my boy,” said the elder man in a 
voice shaken by its passion of tenderness, 
“can you never, never forget ?’’ 

“Forget!’’ said the other. “I had almost 
come to that, but, remembering anew, how 
can I ever forgive? Go!’ he cried fiercely, 
darting forward on a sudden and opening the 
door. “Go before the madness comes upon 
me. Go, go before I curse you.” Then he 
reeled again, and growing white, fell into a 
chair, and, as if choked with emotion, stayed, 
rigidly pointing to the door. 

Then my wife ran forward. ‘Leave us,’’ 
she said, “‘whoever you are, You see how ill 
he is. You can dono good here, Come 
again if you will, but go away now.” 

The stranger hesitated and looked in be- 
wilderment from one to another, while the 
lad, till then silent, opened the door wider and 
said gently, ‘‘Will it please you to go, grand- 
papa ?”’ 

“My boy—his boy!” exclaimed the. new- 
comer, patting his curly head. ‘Now am I 
indeed punished,” he added, for the lad 
shrunk back with a look of horror quite 
strange on a face so young, and, suddenly cov- 
ering his face with both hands, the elder man 
went by him and passed out into the street 
without a word. Then the boy hastily shut 
the door, and we turned to Willow, who had 
fallen in something like a swoon from his 
chair, Silently or with whispers we gathered 
about him, while my wife brought a pillow and 
some water and gave him to drink. At last 
we got him up stairs to our own room, where 
for some days he lay in a stateof feebleness, 
which seemed to me very strange in one so 
vigorous but a little while before. On the 
next morning after his attack he showed 
some uneasiness, and at length was able to 
bid us take down the painted arms over the 
fireplace and hide them away; but beyond 
this he gave no sign of what he had passed 
through, and by slow degrees got back again 
very nearly his wonted habits and mode of 
life. 

I need scarcely say that so strange an event 
could hardly take place in our little house- 
hold without awakening the curiosity of two 
people as young and romantic as May and I. 
Indeed, I greatly fear that the little lady so 
far yielded to the impulses of her sex as even 
to question young Willow in a roundabout 
way; but the lad was plainly enough schooled 
to silence, and you had only to look at his 
square, strongly-built chin to learn how hope- 
less it would be to_urge him when once his 
mind was made up. He only smiled and put 
the question by, as a man would have done, 
and before us, at least, neither father nor son 
spoke of itagain during the next month. 

The pleasant hazy November days came 
and went, and one evening on my return 
home I learned that Mr. Willow had suffered 
from a second attack of faintness, and from 
my wife I heard that the lad had let fall that 
his grandfather had called once more, and that 
the two men had had another brief and bitter 
meeting. The following morning, as I went 
to my work, I saw the stranger walking to 
and fro on the far side of the street. Noth- 
ing could be more: pitiable than his whole 
look and bearing, because nothing is sadder to 
see than a man of gentle breeding so worn 
with some great sorrow as to have become 
shabby from mere neglect of himself. He 
peered across the street, looked up at the win- 
dows and at the shop, and at last walked fee- 
bly away, with now and then a wistful look 
back again—such a look as I saw once in my 
life in the great eyes of a huge watch-dog, 
whom we left on the prairie beside the lone- 
ly grave of his master. 

From this time onward, all through a severe 
winter, he haunted the neighborhood, once 
again, and only once, venturing to speak to 
the clockmaker, to whom his constant pres- 
ence where he could hardly fail to see him at 
times, became a torture which was plainly 
wearing his life away. Twice, also, he spoke 
to the buy, and once urged him to take a lit- 
tle package which he supposed might have 
been money. At last, my anxiety became so 
great that I spoke to him myself, but was met 
so coldly, yet with so much courtesy, that I 
felt little inclined to make the same attempt 
again. 

I learned with no great trouble that he 
lived quietly during this winter at one of our 
greater hotels, that he seemed to be a man of 
ample means, and that his name was Tressil- 
ian, but beyond this I knew no more. He 
came, at last, to be a well-known figure in 
our neighborhood, as he wandered sadly about 
among rough porters and draymen and the 
busy bustle of trade. His visits to our house, 
and his questions about Mr. Willow, were ad- 
ded sources of annoyance to the latter, who 
rarely failed to look gloomily up and down the 
street, to make sure of his absence, before he 
ventured out of coors. ’ 

Under this system of watching and worry, 








Mr. Willow’s attacks grew at last mé@BS fre- 
quent, and as the spring came on my good 
wife becaine, as she said, worked up to that 
degree that she at last made up her feminine 
mind; and so one fine morning sallied out, 
and had her own talk with the cause of our 
troubles. 

I think the good little woman had deter- 
mined to try if she could reconcile the father 
and son, She came to me in the evening a 
good deal crestfallen, and with very little of 
the blessedness of the peacemaker in her face. 
While Mr. Willow was out she bad sent his 
son, who was keeping guard in the shop, on 
an errand, and had then actually brought the 
stranger into the house, where, refusing to 
sit down, he had wandered to and fro, talking 
half coherently at times, and at last urging 
her to induce his son to speak with him once 
more. As to their cause of quarrel, he was si- 
lent. “A lonely, sad old man,” said my wife. 
He said he would kneel to his boy, if that 
would do good, but to go away, to go away 
and leave him, that he could not do—that he 
would not do. God would bless her, he was 
sure; and might he kiss her hand? and so 
went away at last, sorrow-stricken, but willful 
to keep to his purpose. 

Perhaps my wife’s talk may have had its ef- 
fect, because fora month or two he was ab- 
sent. Then he came and asked at the door 
for Willow, who was out; and for a while 
haunted the street, until late in the spring 
when we saw him no longer. 

Meanwhile, Willow had become more fee- 
ble, and a new trouble had come to our own 
modest door. 

Many years have since gone by, and happier 
fortunes have been ours—brave sons and fair 
daughters, aud more of this world’s gear than 
perhaps is good for us to leave them—but to 
this day I remember with discomfort that 
luckless evening. I hastened home with the 
news to my wife, and what news to two trust- 
ful young folks, who had married against the 
will of their elders, and had seen, as yet, no 
cause to regret their way wardness! 

““May,’’ said I—and I can recall how full 
my throat felt as I spoke—“May, I—I am 
thrown out of work. The company is lessen- 
ing its staff, and I am to leave to-morrow.” 

I thought the little woman would have been 
crushed, but, on the contrary, it was I, who 
meant to comfort her, who was the beaten 
one. 

“Well, Harry,” said she, in a cheery way, “I 
did not suppose it would last forever.’ 

Man though I was, I sat down and covered 
my face with my hands. We were very 
young, and very, very poor. I had been of- 
fered, not long before, a place in the West, 
but our little treasury was very low, and to 
secure the position with a probable future of 
success, required some hundreds of dollars, so 
that we had not dared to give it another 
thought; and now, at last, what were we to 
do? ' 
“Do!” said May, “Why— But kiss me, 
Harry, you haven’t kissed me since you came 
in.”’ 

I kissed her rather dolefully I fear. ‘We 
can’t live on kisses,”’ said I. 

“Not as a steady diet,” she replied, laugh- 
ing. “Perhaps this may have good news for 
us;’’ and so saying she handed me a letter. 

I opened it absently, and glanced over it 
in haste. “Misfortunes never come single, 
May,’ said I. 

“No, my darling,’ she answered, laughing: 
“they only come to married people to make 
them good girl aud boys, I suppose. What 
is it, you grumpy old man ?” 

Iread it aloud. It was a request—and a 
rather crusty one, too—from a bachelor cousin, 
to return to him a small sum which he hed 
lent us when we were married. He had met 
with certain losses which made it needful 
that he should be repaid at once. 

“‘Any more letters, May ?” said I, ruefully. 

“Nonsense!” saidshe. “Let us think about 
it to-morrow.” 

“What good will sleeping on it do?” I re- 
plied. ‘Do you expect to dream a fortune ?”’ 

“IT have dreamed a good many,” she said, 
“in my time, and all for you, you ungrateful 
fellow. Now suppose—’’ 

“Well, suppose what ?’’ said I, crossly. 

“Suppose,” she returned—‘‘suppose we 
two laugh a little. _ 

That woman would have laughed at any- 
thing, or with anybody. 

“T can’t laugh, May,” said I. “We areina 
rather serious scrape, I assure you.’’ 

“Scrape!” said she. “Old age is a scrape, 
but at twenty-two all the good things of time 
are before us; and—and God, my darling, has 
he not been very, very good to us two spar- 
rows ?” 

“But, May,” said I “itis not myself I think 
of, it is—”’ 

“Me, I suppose—me. Do you know how 
rich lam, Harry? It seems to me I nevercan 
be poor. There’s, first, your love—that is 
twenty thousand dollars; then there is that 
dear old bearded face of yours—that is ten 
thousand more; then there is all the rest of 
you—that’s ever so much more; and then 
there are my Spanish castles—” 

“May, May,” said I, .‘‘if castles in Spain 
would aid us, I would gladly enough help you 
to build them; but for my part—’’ 

‘‘For my part,’’ she broke in, “castles in 





Spain do help me, They help me to get over 
the shock of this horrid bother, and to gain a 
little time to steady myself. Indeed, I think 
if I were to draw a big check on the Roths- 
childs at this very moment, it would ease me 
a bit. It would ease me, you see, even if they 
did not pay it.’’ 

“May, May!” said I, reproachfully. 

“Now, Harry,’’ she cried, laughing, “I must 
laugh and have my nonsense out. I can’t cry, 
even for you. Let us go out and have a good 
long walk, and to-morrow talk over this trou- 
ble. We shall live to smile at the fuss we 
have made about it. So, change your coat 
and come with me; I was just dressed to go 
out to meet you.”’ 

“Well, May,” I said, “if only—”’ 

“If!—fiddlesticks!”’ she cried, putting her 
hand over my mouth and pushing me away. 
“Hurry, or we shall be late.’’ 

I don’t ofteh resist the little lady, and so I 
went as she bid me, and by-and-by coming 
back, there was May laughing and making 
absurdly merry over a bit of paper on the 
desk before her. I leaned over her shoulder 
and said, “‘What is it, sweetheart ?”’ 

“Riches,”’ said she. 

“Nonsense!” said I. 

“What a relapse!’’ cried the wifey. ‘So 
you despise gold, do you!’ See. what I have 
been doing for you while you have been idling 
in the next room.” 

“What is it?” said I,laughing, for not to 
laugh when she laughed was simply out of the 
question. 

She gave me the paper, and I read just this 
pretty stuff: 

“The Bank of Spain, please pay to Bearer 
(who, the benevolent bank should know, is 
out of place and out of humor, and owes mon- 
ey not of Spain) One Thousand Dollars. 

$1000. THE Best or WIVEs.” 

We left the order and the wretched letter 
on the desk, and went merrily down stairs, 
full once more of hope and faith, comforted 
somehow by so little a thing as this jest of 
hers, I.made, as I remember, a feeble effort 
to be plunged in my new griefs, but my May 
rattled on so cheerfully, and the laugh and the 
smile were so honest and wholesome, that 
good humor could no more fail to grow in 
their company than a rose refuse to prosper 
in the warm, sweet suns of June. I have 
loved that woman long, and greatly loved her 
afresh for the good and tender things. I have 
seen her do; but it was on the summer even- 
ing of our trouble I first learned that I could 
love her more, and that truly to love is but 
to grow in all knowledge of such courage 
and winning sweetness, and gallant, cheery 
endurance, as she showed me then, just as it 
were for a little glimpse of the gracious large- 
ness of this amazing blessing which had fallen 
into my poor lap and life. 

That warm June afternoon was filled full 
for me of those delightful pictures which I 
told you have hung, with others more or less 
faded, in the great gallery of art which adorns 
my Spanish castle. There are bits by a rare 
artist of the long-gone gables and hip roofs 
and half doors which used to make old Swan- 
son Street picturesqug. There is one little 
group of boys just loosed from school, ruddy 
and jolly, around a peanut-stand, alike eager 
and penniless, while Behind them my May— 
reckless, imprudent May!—is holding up a 
dime tothe old woman, and laughing at the 
greedy joy that is coming on a sudden over 
the urchins’ faces as the nuts become a possi- 
ble possession. 

We were great walkers in those days, and 
as we walked, and the houses and poor sub- 
urbs were left behind, and we gained the 
open roads which run wildly crooked across 
the Neck, it was pleasant to feel that we had 
escaped from the tyranny of right angles. It 
was the first time we had gone south of the 
city, and we found there, as you may find to- 
day, the only landscape near us which has in 
it something quite its own, and which is not 
elsewhere to be seen near to any great city in 
all our broad country. It has helped me to 
one or two landscapes by Dutch artists, which 
will fetch a great price if ever my heirs shall 
sell the Spanish castle. 

Wide, level, grassy meadows, bounded by 
two noble rivers, kept back by miles of dykes; 
formal little canals, which replace the fences, 
and leave an open view of lowing cattle; long 
lines ‘of tufted pollard willows, shock-headed, 
sturdy fellows; and here and there a low- 
walled cottage, with gleaming milk-cans on the 
whitewashed garden palings; and, between, 
glimpses of red poppies, tulips and the like, 
while far away in the distance tall snowy sails 
of hidden hulks of ships and schooners move 
slowly to and fro upon the unseen rivers, 

Charming we found it, with a lowland 
beauty all its own, lacking but a wind-mill 
here and there to make it perfect of its kind. 
Along its heaped-up roads we wandered all 
that summer afternoon, until the level sun 
gleamed yellow on the long, wayside ditches, 
with their armies of cat-tails and spatterdocks 
and tiny duckweed; and at last, the frogs 
came out, both big and small, and said or sung 
odd bits of half-human language, which it 
pleased the little women to convert into ab- 
surd pieces of advice to doieful young folks 
such as we. She would have me pause and 
listen to one solemn old fellow who said, I am 
sure, “Good luck! good luck!” and to another 





sturdy brown-backed: preacher, who bade us 
“Keep up! keep up!” with a grim solemnness 
of purpose most comforting to hear. Then 
we stopped at a cottage ard saw the cows 
milked, which seemed so like home that the 
tears came into my wife’s eyes; and at last 
we had a bowl of sweet-smelling milk, and 
then turned homeward again, the smoke of 
my pipe curling upward in the still, cool, even- 
ing air. 

It was long after dark when we reached 
home. As we went up the side stair which 
opened on the street by a door of its own, I 
put my head into the shop and bade Mr. Wil- 
low good-night. He was seated at his bench 
studying the strange-swing of the many pen- 
dulums of his new instrument, but in place 
of the pleased look which the view of his com- 
pleted task usually brought upon his face, it 
was sad and weary, and he merely turned his 
head a moment to answer my salute, On the 
stairs we met Phoebe, who was greatly troub- 
led, and told us that a little while before dusk, 
Mr. Willow and his son being out, the stranger 
had called, and asking for my wife—for the 
little lady, as he called her—had pushed by 
the maid and gone up stairs, saying that he 
would wait to see her. Phoebe, alarmed at 
his wild manner, had kept watch at our door 
until her master came back. Then she had 
heard in our room, where the son and father 
met, fierce and angry words, after which the 
old man had gone away and the clockmaker 
had retired to his shop. All that evening we 
sat in the darkness of our room alone, think- 
ing it best not to disturb Mr. Willow and his 
lad, who were by themselves in the shop. 
About ten the boy came up, bade us a good- 





night, and soon after we ourselves went, 


somewhat tired, to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, and as usual we 
slept rather later than common. After dress- 
ing I went into the back room, and, throwing 
up the window, stood still to breathe the 
freshness of the time.: The pigeons were co- 
quetting on the opposite gables and housetops, 
and below me, in the garden, the rare breezes 
which had lost their way in the city were 
swinging the roses and jessamines like censers, 
till their mingled odors made rich the morn- 
ing air. 

Suddenly I heard a ery of surprise, and 
turning saw my May, prettier and fresher than 
any roses in her neat white morning-dress., 
Her face was full of wonder, and she held in 
her hands the papers we had feft on the table 
the night before 

‘What is it uow, May ?” said I. 

“Look!” she said, holding up her draft on 
the Bank of Spain. 

Beneath it was written in a bold and flow- 
Ing hand, ‘Paid by the Bank of Spain,” and 
pinned fast to the paper was a bank-note for 
—I could hardly credit my eyes—one thou- 
sand dollars. We looked at one another for a 
moment, speechless. Then my May burst 
into tears and laid her head on my shoulder. 
I cannot understand why she cried, but that 
was just what this odd little woman did. She 
cried and laughed by turns, and would not be 
stilled, saying, “Oh, Harry, don’t you see I 
was right? God has been good to us this 
Sabbath morning.” 

At last I took her in my arms, and tried to 
make her see that the money was not ours, 
but then the little lady was outraged. She 
called Phoebe, and questioned her and young 
Willow in vain. Neither knew anything of 
the matter, and my own notion as to its hay- 
ing been a freak of the English stranger she 
utterly refused to listen to. 

It was vast wealth to us needy young peo- 
ple, this thousand dollars, and as it lay there 
on the table, it seemed to me at times unreal, 
oras if it might be the dreaded fulfillment of 
a dream, soon to vanish and be gone. My 
wife must also have had some such fancy, for 
she was all the time running back and for- 
ward, now handling the note, and now turn- 
ing to cry out her gratitude and thankfulness 
upor my breast. 

To this day, we know not whence it came, 
but as Willow’s father was plainly a man of 
wealth, and as he had spoken in words of 
strong feeling to my wife of the little service 
she had tried to render him, I came at last to 
believe that the gift was his. At all events, 
we heard no more of the giver, whoever he 
may have been. I trust tfiat he has been the 
better and happier for al! the kind and pleas- 
ant things my wife has said to him, and for 
the earnest prayers she said that night. 

While we were still talking of the strange 
gift, young Willow suddenly returned, and, 
after waiting a moment, found a chance to tell 
us that his father’s room was empty, and to 
ask if we knew where he could be. I felt at 
once a sense of alarm, and ran up stairs and 
into Mr. Willow’schamber. ‘The bed had not 
been slept in. Then [ went hastily down to 
the shop, followed by my wife and the lad. 
On opening the door, the first thing which 
siruck me was that the clocks were silent, 
and I missed their accustomed ticking. This 
once, for years, they had not been wound up 
on Saturday night, as was the clock-maker’s 
habit. I turned to his work-bench. He was 
seated in front of it, his head on his hands, 
watching the pendulums of his machine, 
which were swinging merrily. “Mr. Willow,” 
said I, placing a hand on his shoulder, “are 
you sick?” He made no answer. 
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“Why don’t he speak?” said May, with a 
seared face. 

“He will never speak again, my darling,’’ I 
replied. “He is dead !” 


I have little to add to this simple story. On 
inquiry, I found that the stranger had left the 
city. No claimant came for our money, and 
so, after a little, having buried Mr. Willow in 
the Old Sweedes’ churchyard, we went away 
with his sonto the West. The lad told us, 
then, that it was his father’s desire, that on 
his death he should take his true name. An 
evil fate went with it, and, to-day young Tres- 
silian lies in a soldier’s nameless grave, be- 
neath the giant shadows of Lookout Mount- 
ain—one more sweet and honest life given for 
the land he had learned to love and honor. 





ANOTHER ONWARD STEP. 

Two years ago, the Ohio State Congrega- 
tional Conference held its annual meeting at 
Oberlin. We had just taken our seat in the 
spacious old church, on one «of the morning 
sessions, when, greatly to our surprise, we 
found that an “apple of discord’’ had appeared 
among the brethren, in the shape of two la- 
dies, who had been sent as delegates. A very 
conservative D. D., from Cleveland, arose, and 
mentioned the fact, and opposed their admit- 
tance, as contrary to the constitution of the 
Conference. Another minister, from San- 
dusky, ably defended their right to be ad- 
mitted. Finally, it was moved and carried, 
that the moderator should decide the matter, 
which he promptly did, against the ladies. 
An appeal was then taken from his decision, 
but a rising vote showed eighty-eight who sus- 
tained him, with sixty-five opposing. A gen- 
tleman then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to amend the constitution in this 
respect, if it be found necessary, but the pre- 
siding officer tried to prevent such “revolu- 
tionary proceedings,” by abruptly passing on 
to other business. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, just before the close of the session, the 
audience was again on the qui vive, as a reso- 
lution was offered to amend the constitution, 
so that women might, in the future, be ad- 
mitted as delegates. This produced great ex- 
citement. Our friend, the D. D., sprang to 
his feet, instantly, as well as several others of 
his ilk. : 

A crisis seemed imminent, till one thought- 
ful brother moved that it be laid on the table 
till their next annual meeting. This was 
amended to the laying of it on the table, in- 
definitely, and was carried by a vote of fifty- 
five in favor to fifty-three against. 

“Well, we’ve squelched the women this 
time,’ was no doubt the secret comment of 
many distressed divines. 

A year ago, the subject was again discussed, 
although, we think, there were no ladies sent, 
after the very gallant (!!) “kicking out,’ of 
those already mentioned. No conclusion was 
reached in the matter. 

A few weeks ago, the conference held its 
annual session, at Marietta. A committee, 
which had been appointed to investigate this 
subject, reported that there was nothing at all 
in the constitution against the appointing of 
women as delegates; that the churches have 
the right to send whom they please. This re- 
port was adopted without any remark or dis- 
cussion, by a.unanimous vote, the Divinity 
Doctor being present. How he bore the pros- 
pect of sharing ‘‘Conterence honors” with the 
sisterhood, we are not informed, but hope that 
he received it with resignation, as, from ap- 
pearances, he will soon meet the “rejected 
ones,” also, at the ballot-box. No signs are 
more encouraging than the progress made by 
the clergy, who are usually the most consery- 
ative members of society. 

, JANE O, DE ForREsT. 

NORWALK, O. 
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A DROP OF OIL. 


For the want of a drop of oil I have seen 
some life journeys brought to a sudden stop, 
and others, that I could mention to you, are 
creaking along in the most. doleful manner. 
Indeed, it often seems to me asif oil was the 
most valuable thing in the world, and that the 
fairy godmothers, who preside at the birth of 
children, could bring no gift to the cradle so 
precious asa drop of oil. And even great 
riches often appear to be too poor to buy i. 
Ihave seen you sometimes at Diamond’s house 
and it is one of the most sumptuous in town. 
There really is nothing to be thought of, as lit- 
tle Lucy Butterfly says, which is not to be 
found in that house. If man lived by superb 
furniture, and hangings, and conveniences, and 
carpets, and ormolue alone, how he would live 
in that house, to be sure! But Diamond 
comes in from the club, or the race-course, or 
the yacht, and snarls; and Mrs. Diamond de- 
scends in the most costly robes from Paris, 
glittering with gems, and so fluffy and ruffy 
and puffy that she reminds you of the old pic- 
tures of goddesses floating upon clouds, and 
Mrs. Diamond snarls; and the Misses Diamond 
who are always more extravagantly fashionable 
than anybody else in society, and never wear 
a ball,dress twice, even they snarl. The Dia- 
mond fortune is immense, but it is not large 
enough to buy the drop of oil that would make 
that family happy. 

But it is often equally wanting in much less 





splendid mansions, as I have often observed 
with sorrow in the house of my young friend 
Citron. He is a good, honest fellow, full of 
spirit and of affection for his young wife—and 
they need all the spirit and love they can com- 
mand, for they are very poor, and if they de- 
pended for happiness upon carpets and fur- 
niture, they would be destitute. Yet they 
have a pleasant little house, and his salary is 
enough to maintain it prettily, and their chil- 
dren are sweet, and their health is good, and 
they are really fond of each other, and in the 
long winter evenings they read pleasant books 
together; yet, when I go there and ask them 
what I shall tell my rich uncle in India to send 
home to them by the next ship, Citron says a 
little increase of salary, and Mrs. Citron says a 
little larger house. But I reply that it shall 
be nothing of the kind; it shall be a drop of 
oil. 

For I see that they constantly, although per- 
haps unconsciously, “nag’’ each other. They 
each give way to little emotions of petulance, 
They make the worst, and not the best, of all 
that happens, They secretly think that if they 
were a little richer, or had a finer house, or if 
Citron was a little different, or if Mrs. Citron 
was only somebody else—if she wouldn’t 
hang her head on one side, or wear that abom- 
inable gown forever, and if he would only 
dress like otber men, and not turn out his 
toes when he walked—if only there could be a 
little difference of this kind, they are sure that 
nobody would be so happy as they. And 
when I tell them that they want nothing but 
a little oil, I tell them the truth; but they re- 
ceive it very grimly, and I am not invited to 
tea again for many days after. 

I have seen the want of the same drop of oil 
fatal to the ambition of the worthiest men. 
It is curious to think, that through a smooth 


surface, had it but been there, Thorne would’ 


to-day have been at the top of his desires. 
Honest and able and unquestionably fit for 
the various posts he seeks, he delights in a 
certain criistiness of manner, which is always 
repuisive and often very unjust. So many 
men are fawning and false and pretensious ‘n 
their approaches, that, in avoiding their exam- 
ple he drops upon the other side. And so 
many exasperate him by the selfishness of 
their applications, that he feels es if all who 
come are selfish, Could his manner, without 
fawning or familiarity, be friendly—could he 
refuse less as if he were glad to refuse, and as- 
sent as if his heart were as willing as his head 
—in one word, could the perpetual friction of 
his contact with other people beallayed by 
one drop of the oil of urbanity, he would be a 
successful man instead of a disappointed as- 
pirant, stung by the sense of his own failure. 

I know that there may be too much oil. 
Some people are so oleaginous in manner that 
they are slippery. You cannot grasp them 
anywherc, and whenever you touch them 
you slip off. Indeed, my dear Flaccus, there 
are men, like Dip, who cannot shake your 
hand without making it feel greasy. When 
that personage accosts me, pressing my hand 
with both of his, and cooing and wheedling 
with a soft voice, I feel as if I were a small an- 
imal being prepared for swallowing by a 
smooth boa-constrictor, And it is the grease, 
so to speak, of such persons which make hon- 
est people like Thorne, dry and crusty. They 
will in no manner resemble what is so repul- 
sive to them. Indeed, the chief mischief of 
the over-oleaginous manner is that it stigma- 
tizes all friendly, ardent, complaisant conduct 
as a little insincere. Ifa person is very cour- 
teous he is apt to excite suspicion; and I re- 
member in other days, when Thorne met Sap- 
phira, who was the supreme belle of her time, 
and who carried us all in chains at her trium- 
phant chariot wheels, he said, upon being 
asked if she were not fascinating, that her 
manner was very fair but very false; “for,” 
he cuntinued,“she never saw me before, and 
she treats meas if she had knowu me always.” 

But I could never agree that the scentof the 
rose is not delightful, because that of a certain 
daphne is suffocating. Because there may be 
an affectation of courtesy and good feeling, 
those excellences do not seem to me to be less 
excellent. That flower in your bonnet, mad- 
ame, is mere tinted muslin, I observe; but 
this in my Angelica’s hair is a lily of the val- 
ley, fragrant and fresh with morning dew. 
The drop of oil of which I have been speaking, 
is not, as the shrewd insight of my friend 
Flaccus has already assured him, the actual 
product of the whale’s blubber, or of the fruit 
of the olive, or of lard; it is the dropof good- 
humor which, despite all that the social cynics 
and philosophers say, can be cultivated, and 
with success. Itis a mere matter of tempera- 
ment, the sage Lavania thinks. No, my dear, 
itis no more a matter of temperament than 
sucking your thumb. Ill-humor isa habit, 
It masters us because we do not choose to 
master it. The secret of the happiness of the 
Citron family is the least costly of any item in 
their month's expenses. They need not deny 
themselves a single strawberry or a solitary 
pea in order to procure it. A little resolution, 
a little self-command, a little care, and the 
one drop of oil would fall upon that delicate 
domestic machinery and stop its creaking for- 
ever. Tell them so, with my love, when you 
see them. GrorGeE W. Curtis 
—Harpers Bazar. 


° SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


The third annual meeting of the Hampshire 
County Woman Suffrage Association was 
held June 30, at 6 P. M.,in Florence Hall, a 
goodly number being present. The President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, called the meet- 
ing to order and read a fine address. 

A Committee on Officers for the ensuing 
year then reported the following officers, and 
they were unanimously accepted. President, 
Mrs. F. P. Judd; Vice-Presidents, Bela Gard- 
ner, of Florence, Henry Bright, James C. 
Ward, Joseph Marsh, Miss Eliza Seeger, 
Northampton, Mrs. Richmond jKingman, 
Cummington, Mrs. Eliza P. Hammond, Flor- 
ence; Corresponding Secretary, H. H. Bond; 
Recording Secretary, A. G. Hill; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Katharine J. Burleigh ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Seth Hunt, Mrs. Juliet B. Hunt, 
Northampton, Miss Katharine M. Whipple, 
Huntington, C. C. Burleigh, Mrs. M. B. 
Learned, Miss Lydia M. Eldredge, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta B. Hewes, Florence. 

The following resolutions were then read : 


Resolved, That the enfranchisement of wo- 
man would be but another stepin the direc- 
tion of amovement which has been going on 
from the dawn of civilization; and each pre- 
vious step in which, however first opposed, 
has won assent and general approval at last, 
by its beneficent results; and, hence, the pre- 
sumption in favor of the next step is so strong 
as, at least, to throw the burden of proof upon 
those who oppose it. 

Resolved, That in claiming for woman an 
equal share with man in the sovereignty of 
the State, we speak not for Woman’s Rights 
alone, but for man’s, no less; since both have 
equally a right to all the benefits which would 
result from setting government upon right 
principles, and to the advantages consequent 
on giving woman’s aid to man in the distribu- 
tion and administration of its offices, and the 
enactment and execution of its laws. 

Resolved, That if man and woman are 
broadly diverse in their mental and moral 
constitution, neither sex is competent to rep- 
resent the other in political affairs, aud both 
are needed to construct a government truly 
and fully representative of the people whom 
it governs, 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh was then introduced 
and spoke to the first resolution as follows: 

Referring to Macauley’s saying that “there 
is nothing so worthless as a general truth,’’ 
the speaker went on to say, that while proba- 
bly nine of every ten men admitted that tax- 
ation without representation was tyranny, 
and that governments derived their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, how 
many would insist upon the universal appli- 
cation of these principles? But disregard of 
principles was disintegration of power; to in- 
jure the general truth upon which a govern- 
ment rests, is to undermine that government, 
and prepare its overthrow. Justice to every 
individual and so to the whole, is the eternal 
principle of God’s government, and human 
governments will be enduring only in the de- 
gree that they embody the same principle. 
Nature did not distinguish as to “‘native born,” 
“‘white’ or “male’”’ in her constitution. So 
long as man defines woman and determines 
her sphere we should have no true woman- 
hood. The speaker showed the womanly ele- 
ment to be needful in the government, as in 
the family; neither sex can ignore the other. 
The great nations of the past decayed because 
they would not learn this truth. Our govern- 
ment, young as ft is, already exhibits the pre- 
monitory symptoms of decay. If a council of 
physicians indicated that the patient’s llfe was 
in danger, what did so many councils as are 
now thought necessary, indicate of the life of 
the State. The doctors had failed to apply 
the lesson of the war, when injustice to a race 
almost overthrew the government. Injustice 
to a sex was no less a crime, and would prove 
disastrous, not by armed rebellion, but by un- 
dermining the family; women were necessary 
to the government, not because they were bet- 
ter than men, but because they were differ- 
ent. Said the speaker,in conclusion: “‘It is 
for the men of this nation to decide whether 
they will secure to it an enduring and vigor- 
ous life, a continuous and ever noble develop- 
ment, or add one more to the dead nations of 
the past. An organic lie wrought into the 
fabric of a nation, means disintegration and 
death. The government of this country, in 
excluding its women from the rights of citi- 
zenship is, by its own statement of principles, 
convicted of such a lie, Will it retain or 
eliminate it ?”’ 

C. C. Burleigh followed, speaking to the 
other two eloquently and forcibly, referring 
to woman’s progress from actual servitude to 
her present condition. ° 

Mr. Hammond wanted some action taken 
to supplement the discussions. 

Mrs. H. B. Hewes favored an educational 
suffrage. 

Mr. Clapp thought the first operation of suf- 
frage would be detrimental, but there wasa 
leaven working that would leaven the whole, 

On motion, the resolutions were then adopt- 
ed. 
H. H. Bond moved that the Executive Com- 
mittee take steps for having the women at- 
tend next town meeting. Mr. Hammond 
favored it; they had got to become martyrs be- 
fore their object was accomplished. 

Mrs, Celia Burleigh thought there was no 
lack of the martyr spirit in women, but they 
wished toknow what good it would do. 
Much work was done which hindered the 





cause. It was an open question whether it 


was judicious to go to the polls. She asked 
for an expression of opinion. 

Mrs. M. V. Ross, in reply to a previous re- 
mark of Mr. Hammond, thought the discus- 
sions did much good, they were thought over 
afterward. 

Mr. Clapp favored the idea of the women 
attending town meeting. 

Another lady thought it would tend to 
draw out the better class of men. 

The resolution concerning the Executive 
Committee was adopted, as were the others, 
and after some more discussion the meeting 
adjourned. 


‘ HUMOROUS. 
What is it you mast keep after giving it to 
another? Your word. Gone 
“Why women cannot be turned into men,”’ 


is the title of a pamphlet just published in 
London. 


A man who works for his living should 
marry a woman taller than himself, “The 
laborer is worthy of his higher.’’ 

A new verb to express the sudden access of 
heat in the atmosphere has been invented— 
“It Vesuviates,” 


A clergyman said the other day that mod- 
ern young ladies were not the daughters of 
Shem and Ham, but of Hem and Sham. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, having established Turkish 
baths in Boston, has now, American-like, 
gone over to Europe to study them there. 


A wet newspaper worn in the crown of the 

hat, is said to be much more effectual as a 

reventive of sunstroke than a brick in the 
at. Try it. 

The following is the concluding sentence @f 
an obituary of Robespierre: “This extraordi- 
nary man left no children except his brother, 
who was killed at the same time.’’ 


An English writer saysin his advice to 
young married women, “that their mother 
Eve married a gardener.’’ It might be added 
that the gardener in consequence of the 
match, lost his situation. 


An irate Western editor lately wrote to a 
contributor, “If you don’t stop sending me 
such abominable poetry, I'll print a piece of it 
some day, with your name appended in full, 
and send a copy of it to your girl.” 

A little four-year-old beset his muther to 

talk to him and say something funny. “How 
can 1?” she asked; “don’t you see how busy 
I am baking these pies?” “Welle you might 
say, ‘Charley, won’t you have apie?’ That 
would be funny for you.” 
_ Alexander the Great seeing Diogenes look- 
ing attentively at a parcel of human bones, 
asked the philosopher what he was. looking 
for. “That which I-cannot find,’’ was the re- 
ply; “the difference between your father’s 
bones and those of his slaves.”’ 


A college student, in a discussion with a 
professor as to whether the sense of seeing or 
that of touch was the most delicate of the 
senses, maintained that the sense of touch 
was. “What proof can you give of this?” 
asked the professor. “‘Why,” responded the 
student, “‘there’s my chum’s moustache, he’s 
all the time feeling of it, and nobody has ever 
been able to see it.’ 





—— 
SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homeepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH know 


to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sound 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings,&e. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
May 6. : tf 





BOARDING IN YEW YORK CITY. 


Se > 

Persons visiting New York, either for business... 
pleasure or instraction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycoogk & sons 

ENGLISH 


iJ J 
Hair Seating, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 
Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &. 


Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland Ss. 
BOSTON, 


Factory--East Cambridge, im 


E, D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtoen Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 788 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL: ‘ 
on Dr, SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, '72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ta Neatly furnished rooms to let bu the day or week, . 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
hay to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 7 Feb. 17. 





Jan. 6. 














ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. .... TTTTITITTTT 
Practical Anatomy, per session.........-.+-++ 
Graduation ......sccccerceescseeseeces ose 
Amount for a full course of Lectures 
For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 
BOBO: oc ccccccrcccccccccvcsdcsovvcesccccsce 50 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 80. 


For announcements, etc., address ; 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BOYS’ 











STAR CLOTHING STORE, 
19, 22. & 23 DOCK SQUARE. 


The only ONE PRICE Clothing Store in Dock Sq., 
and the BEST PLACE in Boston to Clothe your Boys 
at LOW PRICES. 2t July 22. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8T.., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
, Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M, 
Mar. 11. 





FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. ; 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL, 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10- 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions i comanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest im ts. 
Fol! , by an ww we ny process, taught none es- 
son. comanie Depot, 351 Wasbington oa. 

. y 





Wuire’s SPECIALTY ror DysPreps1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat-- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. F 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect- 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” ; 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington . 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Seroots Boston. 


A few doors from Tremont 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. . 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY: 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 

















Dee. 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
3 BEACOW 


ST., BOSTON. om 
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WOMEN IN FRANCE AND AMERICA. 
PART L 


It is interesting to study the condition of 
women who have grown up under the older 
civilizations, and to find gleams of light which 
indicate that the past has not been wholly un- 
wise, however much we may prefer our social 
institutions of to-day. 

There are no great organized movements 
for the development and emancipation of 
our sex on the continent of Europe, yet, we 
cannot help feeling that in some respects, wo- 
men are more free and spontaneous in the ex- 
ercise of their faculties than with us. There 
is very little talk about rights, and in the ear- 
ly stages of her life, a girl is kept under strict 
espionage, and is very partially developed; 
but the moment ‘she marries she enters upon 
another sphere: if she fall a victim to the blan- 
dishmentsof society it is not to be wondered 
at, as she has had no previous knowledge of 
the world, and no monitor within but that of 
fear. But there isa class of women in France, 
not exposed to these social temptations, who, 
on their marriage, enter on a career of consid- 
erable liberty and development, in conjunction 
with the sphere of home. 

Take, for example, the wives of the small 
shop-keepers. They often appear to be ona 
perfect equality with the men. Of course 
their domestic duties have a first claim upon 
them, but many of these women have already 
reared their children, and if not, their occa- 
sional presence in the shop must be a great 
relief from the cares of the household, and aid 

in sharpening their faculties, and fitting them 
to support themselves if they are left alone. 
They must be in the shop, however, on an in- 
dependent footing, as in France, in order to 
get benefit from it; not like our New England 
women, whom we have’ seen steal behind 
theirhusband’s counter, and ask for a yard of 
lutestring or a pound of raisins, as if they had 
no business to be there. We have driven 
alpng a country road at home, and seen an 
old crab-apple tree full of apples in a farmer’s 
yard. We could not for love or money induce 
the woman to let us have a peck, because “he 
was not at home.’”’ We knew that she cared 
nothing for the apples, but she did not like to 
take the responsibility of naming the price. 
It was no tyranny, perhaps, on the part of her 
husband, that caused this timidity, if was sim- 
ply the influence of social opinion over the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which draws a rigid divid- 
ing line between the vocations of men and 
women, and does not allow women to pass 
overit, A farmer's wife, with us, would rarely 
think of expressing a political opinion in the 
presence of her husband, or a knot of men in 
her kitchen. I think we might say the same 
of many women in higher circles. This state 
of public opinion in America was brought about, 
probably, by the disgust with which our people 
witnessed women on the continent of Europe, 
toiling in the fields yoked together with ani- 
mals, or delving in the mines, and haunting the 
* @ram-shops of England. We are far from wish- 
ing to push the question of woman’s possible 
physical equality with man; everything in 
her nervous organism leads us to fee) that she 
must have a more delicate physique than he, 
but our forefafhers have gone to an extreme 
in one direction. Their laws, and social and 
moral opinions, have shaped themselves in 
such a way that they have succeeded in get- 
ting, during the last generation, a race of wo- 
men in New England who were the most ad- 
’ mirable of house-keepers, and the most faith- 
ful and conscientious of mothers; who have 
given, and continue to give, great men to the 
State, but lost their own health, and even 
lives, in the too laborious cares of home, and 
the elasticity and breadth of their mental na- 
tures in a narrow, intellectual sphere, which 
custom would not allow them to depart from. 

We are willing and desirous to concede that 
woman’s physical orggnization is such that 
she ought not to expect to compete with men 
in many kinds of manual labor, but we cannot 

’ see how this disability can effect, in any way, 
her co-education with man. We were sur- 
prised that this argument should have been 
brought forward at a great educational move- 
ment in Boston, by gentlemen of broad views 
and culture. We might, on this ground, say, 
that the Irishman who digs in our streets, is 
better able to prep»re himself for Cambridge 
College, and pass through the courses there 
‘than the intellectual youth of delicate nervous 
frame, and feeble muscles; it is certainly evi- 
dent that too much animal development 
‘blunts the mental faculties, and that it will, 
perhaps, be a lorg time before we shall see that 
happy adjustment between the soul and body, 
when neither sball encroach upon the other’s 
domai”, and the being shall be in perfect har- 
mony; then shall we have the golden age. 
Meanwhile, while we are waiting, let the fee- 
ble bodies of women, as well as men, be par- 
doned in the equal race for knowledge and 
liberty. 

We will return to our comparison between 
the Continental European women and our- 
selves. We know as a fact, that the women 
of France, one hundred years ago, played a 
very important part in the government of the 
country—not merely by intrigue, but by 
clear-headed statesmanship and courage. We 


fluence until they are under the mellow and 
calm light of the past. We know of women 
in Spain who are the center of a coterie of 
distinguished men, whose political opinions 
are undoubtedly much modified by them. 
Yet these women were alarmed at the idea 
of a woman’s speaking in public, or voting, or 
belonging toa club. We have seena woman 
in Naples, the head of a hotel there, who 
played quite a part in the time of the Italian 
revolution. She was a friend of Garibaldi; 
and even suffered in prison for the cause. 
Once, when an Englishman was captured by 
the brigands, she went alone to meet them, 
and procured his ransom for a sum of money 
which she obtained among her acquaintances. 
In speaking of this woman we are again re- 
minded of the middle and lower middle classes 
on the continent, and especially in France. 

We should judge that the French women 
have areal aptitude for what may be called 
business. We have before alluded to one 
branch, namely, shop-keeping; there is an- 
other, which is that of hotel-keeping. We 
have observed that women in France appear 
to take quite a prominent position in the man- 
agement of hotels. 

In some cases we have seen them at the 

head of large establishments, with no appear- 
ance of any husband, if he existed; we have 
seen them directing a great many subordi- 
nates, and there was nothing in the air or 
manner of the waiters which would lead one 
to think they had less respect for the disci- 
pline of a woman than thatof a man. We 
‘have seen women in hotels with their hus- 
bands, where they have invariably seemed to 
command equal regard. In almost all cases 
the wife descends to the door to welcome you; 
not from necessity, because the maids and 
valets are at hand to wait upon you, but to 
give a look of hospitality and dignity to the 
house. She sits often in the little office below, 
and perhaps will make out your bill, and tell 
you when the trains start; she is always nice- 
ly dressed, and the manner of all her servants, 
so affable, and yet so thoroughly respectful, 
is pleasant to behold. The lower court, for 
these hotels are often built on a square, is’ 
made refin'ed by her presence; it is the place 
where, according to American usage, we 
should expect to find the,bar, and hear the 
clinking of glasses, and the sound of rough 
voices; but the drinking of light wines in 
these countries seems to be after the primi- 
tive manner of the East; -men do not take it 
to intoxicate themselves; they do not need to 
separate themselves from women to drink it: 
they take wine at their breakfast, or their 
luncheon, or their dinner, by the side of their 
families. When we depart from a provincial 
hotel, the smiling landlady is generally at the 
door to say good-by, to present us, perhaps, 
with a bouquet of flowers from her pretty gar- 
den, and to wish us a pleasant journey. 
How is it with women in the hotels in 
America? This question we will beg leave to 
take up in another number, together with the 
general subject of woman’s development in 
our new world. MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 





ZION’S HERALD ON WOMAN’S DRESS. 


The satisfaction with which Woman Suffra- 
gists hailed the election of their staunch friend 
and champion, Rev. Gilbert Haven, to the 
Bishopric, was somewhat diminished by the re- 
flection that his vigorous support as editor of 
Zion’s Herald would no longer be ours. But 
we are happy to see that the new editor, B. K. 
Pierce, D. D., and his assistant, C. H. St. John, 
are liberal and progressive in their views. The 
following criticism of woman’s dress and hab- 
its, is both wise and fearless. We quote from 
Zion’s Herald. 

“The Christian gentleman can be transform- 
ed into the Christian soldier much more easily 
than the Christian lady. He is able-bodied. 
With a little training, he can be brought intoa 
high state of physical efficiency. And, in this 
respect, the tendency of the times is in the 
right direction. 

“The gymnastic drill has become a part of 
liberal education. And if you meet him in 
the street, in his gray business dress, you could 
suggest little change to make it as subservient 
of all the purposes of dress as possible. It is 
no impediment to bodily activity, and demands 
little thought or time to put in order and keep 
itso. And should he suddenly turn all his 
energies and resources to the battle of the Lord, 
society might miss him but would not out- 
law him. . 

“But how different with the lady! She ven- 
tures outside of her bed-room in no dress that 
does not resemble in Outline those worn for 
full-dress by Abraham and Sarah, but which 
all the sons of Japheth have thrown off as an 
impediment. The outline alone remains; 
fashion has made all its details “movable that 
thou canst not know them” but by alife-study. 
Many of its victims find that it costs more than 
half the energies of their life to superintend its 
purchase and manufacture, to put in on, keep 
in place, and put it off. A single article of it 
may cost agmuch as a meeting-house, or an edi- 
tion of the Bible. A healthy girl in the lower 
walks of life, often finds her dress demanding 
all her surplus earnings for years. 

“Nor is all this the worst of of it. The lady 
is a prisoner. She cannot penetrate a thicket, 
can hardly climb a fence; makes a great feat 


make no headway against a rough breeze, and 
cannot walk in the sun without occupying 
one hand with her parasol, if not another with 
her dress. It isin consequence of these im- 
pediments, and of unnatural life, that woman 
is rarely in perfect health. Andif in health 
her bodily energies and her mental leisure are 
reduced to a minimum by her dress: and 
her bodily condition reacts on both her head 
and heart. Six new diseases, it is said, all 
seated in the same organ, have been develop- 
ed by the increased volume of skirts, which 
came in vogue since Eugénie became empress 
of the French, Some of them are incurable, 
all are lingering, and most of them destruc- 
tive of energy, happiness and good temper. 
The Christian who falls a victim to them goes 
at once into the invalid corps for life. 

“But itis nct enough that the health be not 
absolutely impaired. A vigorous health is 
necessary to the highest degree of mental 
power. And this is hardly attainable without 
pleasurable exercise in sun and air; and a 
walk with ball and chain, or worse impedi- 
ments, will not meet the want. And to re- 
joice evermore is not natural when eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of a decent toilet. Nor is 
one whose trade it is to get ready to be looked 
at, able to throw her full force into any other 
enterprise. And it would not be strange that 
a condition in which one’s own person requir- 
ed avery large fraction of our care, should 
tend to selfishness. : 

“So we conclude that the Christian women 
for the coming crisis must be of a widely differ- 
ent type from what now prevails. But let the 
most devoted of her sex become convinced of 
this, and what can she do ? Reluctance in obedi- 
ence to the behests of fashion avails little; 
open rebellion is madness, Grant that she is 
satisfied that fashion is to this generation ex- 
actly what Baal was to that of Jezebel, what 
next? She may cast longing eyes to the time 
when conformity to the world shall appear to 
the Christian as idolatry did to the Jews in the 
days of the Maccabees, but how is that time 
tocome? She approves of the words of good 
old Peter (no bachelor he) about plaiting the 
hair, and grudges the time, as she stands be- 
fore the glass:longer than she ever kneels, but 
she cannot crop her head like a pugilist, or go 
with the locks of a bison. Nay,if in default 
of the regulation quantity, she dons the shear- 
ings of the hospital, the prison, or the dissec- 
ting room, she is more to be pitied than blam- 
ed. 
“But deliverance and the Millennium will 
come. How? The history of the Methodists 
and Quakers show that it will not be by sump- 
tuary ecclesiastical laws. The one abandoned 
them, the other is ruined by them. Nor is 
anything to be hoped from individual exam- 
ples of the adoption of the costume of nuns or 
bloomers for the glory of God, in the present 
state of Christian sentiment. 





THE PAPER BAG INVENTION. 


Miss Maggie Knight, of Holyoke, has origi- 
nated and successfully patented a square-bot- 
tom paper bag, which is without doubt des- 
tined to supersede all other styles for the gen- 
eral use of grocers and others, the invention 
securing far greater convenience in handling, 
and additional strength. Miss Knight has now 
further increased the value of her discovery 
by inventing a machine for folding the bags, 
which has also been patented, and the first 
large machine is now building at the Ames 
Co.’s machine shop in Chicopee. The ma- 
chine is designed to do the work of thirty 
girls, cutting, folding, pasting, and drying 30,- 
000 per day, with the assistance of two girls 
as tenders. When the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that about half a billion of these 
sharp-bottom bags were made and used in 
this country last year, the importance aad 
probable financial results of these patents, 
will be more readily appreciated. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—Absence from home for 
a few weeks has prevented my reading the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL (which perhaps you are 
aware does not permeate all places, at all 
times), and I have consequently missed all the 
enthusiasm that has been found in its columns 
over the 14th plank of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. And though I have been with many 
politicians, and heard many discussions of its 
platform, I have never heard a hint that there 
was the leagt endorsement of the woman’s 
cause in that windy document. Indeed, when 
I have spoken of the said 14th resolution as a 
very attenuated solution of an infinitesimal 
piil administered to our party, as a do-nothing 
practice, gentlemen have been astonished 
that we have thought of it as anything but “a 
weak sop” of flattery, to keep some of us still, 
and to induce the eloquent Mrs. Livermore to 
throw her influence in favor of the hero of 
Pittsburgh Landing. 

“H. B. B.” talks of Henry Wilson’s devotion 
to the woman cause, but ignores the fact 
that B. Gratz Brown has always been our 
friend. Pam not cognisant of the fact that 
General Grant has ever, at any time or place, 
spoken or written one word in favor of ever 
“admitting women to wider fielcs of useful- 
ness;” but I do know that no influence in 
these United States has done more to open 


widen the spheres of action for woman than 
the New York Tribune and its old editor. 
Persistently and consistently it has advocated 
equal pay for equal work, and its motto has 
ever been, “Tools for the hands that can use 
them.” 

Never advocating the right of suffrage, but 
ceding all other rights to women, it has been 
a truer friend than any other sheet in New 
York, Let us give it and its former editor its 
due. Horace Mann believed in, and establish- 
ed a plan for the equal education of the sexes, 
but he strongly opposed the woman’s rights 
movement; we are weak and fainting; let us 
accept those who give us bread to strengthen 
us, while we move on tothe front, rather than 
those who starve us on a few wordy, meaning- 
less promises and compliments. 

Give us education, work, wages and position, 
and we shall win our way by our own inher- 
ent force, despite political parties. With M. 
M. C. of Ohio, I would say, “We would not 
vote for Greeley if we could, and could not if 
we would.” Nor doI hope for one favour 
more from the Grant party than the Greeley 
party. Mrs. Livermore may work for the one, 
and Anna Dickinson for the other, work as 
they have worked in times past for parties, and 
receive, as they have received, only sweet com- 
pliments for their pains, 

By-and-by when we have brought our own 
sex to believe we need any farther right than 
“the right to be dependent,” and the mother 
shall teach her son to stand in her place 
and speak the words of truth, and soberness, 
we may trusta politician. Not till then. Wo- 
men are our worst fues, and will be our last, be- 
cause it is they who lay the foundation of con- 
temptfor women in the hearts of men. Eve- 
ry man takes his inner life from his mother. 
There are good women, and thoughtful moth- 
ers, and their number will increase. 

Let us work to that end, and leave Grants 
and Greeleys to fight for the loaves and fishes, 
and not waste our strength in helping them 
to demoralize the nation. It is “‘the still, 
small voice,” outside of party strife, as it is the 
dew and sunshine, not the thundershower, 
that briugs the harvest to perfection. 

F. D. GAGE. 





WHO SHALL CHOOSE AND SERVE IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICES? 


Their admission to wider fields of usefulness 
is viewed with satisfaction, and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration.— National Republican Convention, 
Philadelphia. 

It is believed that the above plank of the 
Republican Platform was intended to embody 
a real, tangible principle of action, and to ex- 
hibit a motive power, that may be appealed to 
in future time, indicative of rules for regulat- 
ing the conduct of individuals as well as of 
governments. 

Perhaps there are no “fields of usefulness” 
in the contemplation of an advanced sphere of 
society to which the sentiments are more em- 
phatically a pplicable than to our public school 
organizations. These, in most of our States, 
are obtaining distinguished prominence. In 
all the older ones, it is believed that a very 
large majority of the teachers are females— 
and, of course, the whole practical operations 
of this department of industry, may naturally 
be supposed more familiar to female than to 
male minds. 

As a matter, then, of economical business 
relations, it must appear evident, that no por- 
tion of the community could be as well quali- 
fied to judge of the wants of the school-room, 
and especially of the qualifications needed for 
conducting the business, as those very persons 
who are most conversant with every part of it. 
This is a common-sense inference, that must 
be conclusive to all reflecting minds of both 
sexes; and, hence, the obvious deduction that 
a full share of the offices of schvol boards 
should be distributed among women—and that 
not only school directors, but superintend™ 
ents of schools should be elegible to the re- 
spective stations. 

But this eligebility as plainly implies that 
their own sex should be among the electiors— 
for, what a farce it must be for females to be 
eligible to the respective positions, and the 
electors to be composed entirely of men. But 
a point so plain needs no argument—that the 
qualification for office evidently implies the 
ability to make the choice, and, of course, 
whatever may be the difference of opinion re- 
specting women exercising the elective fran- 
chise in the choice of other officers, it is thought 
that all reasonable minds must agree in award- 
ing to them the choice in this case. 

In the late hearing by the Committee of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, the claims of fe- 
males to the offices above named, were so ably 
presented, with such eloquence and graphic 
power by Mary A. Livermore and Mary F. East- 
man, that it is impossible to over-estimate the 
position in which those claims were placed. 
In reading those “‘thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” the sentiment vividly arose, 
“would that every State Legislature could have 
participated in such a presentation of noble 
humanitarian principles of action, as were set 
forth at Concord, New Hampshire!’ Such 
sentiments, and such feeling are adapted to 
arouse the true friends of education in every 
State, in every school district of theland! To 











have no reason to think they are less power- 
ful to-day, although we may not see their in- 


of a five miles’ walk over good roads; can 


college doors, enlarge the opportunities, and 





the next great step in public school organiza- 
tions ?—A movement which will form an era 
in the working of common schools. 

It is believed that the State which will be 
most prominent in this movement will be 
entitled to a reputation for progress in educa- 
tional movements, such as has rarely been en- 
joyed. Had not the reporter of the proceed. 
ings of this “thearing” stated the fact, there 
would have been no difficulty to understand, 
at least one result of the speaking to which 
we have referred. At the close of the hear- 
ing, many members greeted the speakers with 
promises of affirmative action. 

And if the gentiemen of the Assembly are 
true to the best interests of their constituents, 
a forward step of real significance will be tak- 
en in the brave old State of New Hampshire, 

July 9, 1872. W. H. J, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


The Cleveland Ohio Prohibition Era is led 
by its dislike of Woman Suffrage to misstate 
the position of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. It 
says: 

The JouRNAL has not, that we know of, 
ever uttered a solitary word of approval of the 
Prohibition Platform, one plank of which 
fully endorses Woman Suffrage as a right, 
That paper has been denoted as a Republican 
tender, since its first number was issued. It 
may conceive that that party will do some 
grand act for its special cause. But as yet 
such a movement is not visible to the naked 


eye. 

The Cleveland Herald, a paper which has 
abused, sneered at, and ridiculed Woman’s 
Rights and Woman Suffrage, and descended 
even to gross personalities with reference to 
advocates of the movemeut, is jus: now pat- 
ting the JOURNAL on the back, and mouthing 
over many fine phrases about woman’s influ- 
ence, etc. We do not learn, however, that it 
has been converted to a belief in Woman Suf- 
frage, and we incline to the opinion that it is 
simply blarneying the Boston WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL leaders, and the sex generally. Any- 
thing serves till after election, and then the 
Herald can take to dirt-throwing again. 

What a great Woman Suffrage party is this 
Grant party, and what a noble friend of the 
sex is the Herald! Bah! 

The WoMAN’s JoURNAL has repeatedly 
given credit to the National Prohibition Con- 
vention for their endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage. But it does not follow that we are 
bound to sustain the nominees of that Con- 
vention. Let suffragists of every party be 
faithful to the principle, and we have no quar- 
rel with them. The Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
shows a much wiser spirit than the Era, and 
says: 

The Temperance people can learn a lesson 
from the Woman Sutfragists, who shrewdly 
see a nearer triumph for their cause, in even “‘a 
Philadelphia splinter,’ than in all the planks 
of a party of their own. 





HOMESTEADS FOR WIDOWS. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., June 29, 1872. 

Epitors JoURNAL:—In looking over the 
Homestead Act of April 4, 1872, I find that 
the widow is entitled to the homestead, and 
the time her husband served is taken out; or, 
if he died in time of service, all the time of 
service is deducted. Now, there are many 
widows in our city, and probably there are 
many in this and every State, who would like 
to avail themselves of the Homestead Act, if 
some satisfactory plan could be devised by 
which colonies could be formed and sent out. 
I am one of those of whom I speak, and 
would like to go, and will give one year’s time 
to assist in searching out others to go. If 
these colonies are rightly planned and sent out, 


we could make them a blessing to all. Please 
give this a passing thought. Yours truly, 
Mrs. §. A. C. 


No. 57, Bedford St. 
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A SENSIBLE WOMAN 

A very sensible woman is Mrs, Payne, who 
is editing the Utica Bee, while her husband is 
doing the State some service in the Albany 
Penitentiary. She wants her husband to 
come back and attend to his own private busi- 
ness. She is tired of man's work, and man’s 
responsibility, and says: 


We wish the editor would come back. We 
don’t want to occupy his chair any longer. It 
isn’t pleasant. We don’t like it. We don’t 
like to have tall, beetle-browed Bob Hart come 
striding into our presence, armed with a heavy 
cudgel, and demand to know who wrote some 
of the meekest paragraphs ever put in a paper. 
We don’t like to have the proprietors of old- 
established printing offices get our printers 
away from us. We don’t like so much care 
and responsibility. Weare glad we are not 
aman. We would not have all his care and 
anxiety of business for all the ballots in the 
United States. Women who choose may oc- 
cupy exceptional positions, but we had rather 
be excused. We never craved this job, and 
are not a bit thankful that it has been thrust 
upon us. It isdingy and dark here, and we 
had rather be out in the sunshine. Shopping 
has inexpressible charms for us, and it is a 
woman’s privilege. 
‘For men must work, 
And women be gay.’ 

Besides there are some fine points of scen- 
ery about here which need sketching. So let’s 
have the editor back again by all means.’’ 


We think, however, that when her husband 
comes back she will only change the place 
and keep the Payne. 
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E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 


CONVEYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of allkinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 








cause them to inquire what will probably be 
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